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An Unreasonable Process 


After an eight months’ trial, Chief 
Clerk Ferguson, of the local marriage 
license bureau, virtually admits that 
the marriage license law officially 
based on eugenics is a failure. 

—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


took Wisconsin a very much 
shorter time to find this out. 


a 


Other legislatures who have attempted 
to change the marriage license laws 
have been disappointed in their efforts. 


‘5 In fact, the eugenic idea is even now 
How a small thing has grown large | slipping away from us, leaving behind 
it no trace of additional knowledge 





Twenty-seven years ago, in one small room, with two helpers, ieedine wean 6 welldil- bien. 


a man began a business enterprise—the making of men’s garters There never was, or never will be, 
any system about geting married. It 






































\ N the left hand corner of this page you A garter to hold up a man’s socks is a always has been, and always will be, 
A see how this room looked; about ten | small article, at a small price. an unreasonable and illogical proceed- 
4 A by twelve feet in area; with the bottom Most men spend 25 or 50 cents without a ing. Nobody will ever be able to 
f of a packing box for a desk. second thought. produce a proper, rational explanation 
a In the opposite corner of the page you see Cie ti ay ee di for uniting his fortune and his hap- 
Ig the factory building as it is now; a fireproof veer ig . vaied aie oie, ns ” piness with another person of whose 
4 ° ° . 4 y7ive = => V2 > oqe 
Fe structure, mostly windows, with daylight on pare One Cie Set pomive value See Z5 faults and failings he has only the 
all four sides; clean and sanitary. oe ee most superficial knowledge. The fact 
The number of operatives is now more The quality now is better than it was then; that the great proportion of all mar- 
than 1,000. the shape is better; the garter fits better. riages is successful would be a splendid 
These illustrations show how a small thing PARIS GARTERS, the first shield-garters, ee eee area yrange — 
h | pis , these days cared anything about satire 
as grown large. were originated by us; they satisfied a real 
The secret of it is quite simple; the qual- | need of well-dressed men; and they have Still Ruling 
ity of the goods explains it. been constantly improved ever since. a : } 
N a recent article on the canal tolls Y 
4 The PARIS GARTER trade mark has now become, all over the world, a sure question, Secretary Bryan reminds 
i sign of best quality. For that reason, when you buy garters, be sure you get us that “the God who ruled over Baby- or 
| lon is the God who is ruling yet.” cla 
4 . —_— ° 
: PARIS GARTERS | In celestial politics, in other words, Wo! 
om u . . . 
! ee | rotation in office does not obtain. What tha 
j A. Stein & Company, Makers, Chicago and New York an unbearable existence it would have sho 
4 been if we had had to elect a new God the 
every few years. the 
; Paneer ait 7 — be 
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PEBBLEFORD |} 
| Old Fafhioned 
| Qua li ity 

e404 Kentucky Bourbon |f 
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CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING CO. 
\ BOURBON, NELSON COUNTY, KY. 
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| Plain or Cork Tip 





Do Not Misunderstand 


E must not look upon Mr. Rocke- 
feller as an impractical dreamer 

or a Utopian Socialist when he de- 
clares that his family and associates 
would rather lose all their millions 
than that “American workingmen 
should be deprived of their right under 
the Constitution to work for whom 
they please”. Mr. Rockefeller may 
be thoroughly sincere about the mat- 
ter, but not recklessly sincere. This 
sacrificial scattering of millions will, 
of course, be held in reserve as a last 
resort, not hauled out ruthlessly as a 
first resort. Before they bid their 
millions a fond, final adieu, there are 
many things to be tried, such as hiring 
gunmen and detectives to break up 
unions, such as calling out the militia, 
such as giving good advice about sav- 
ing pennies. If measures like these 
are properly applied, Mr. Rockefeller 
might even find his millions increased 
instead of diminished. 


‘s. Quito: NOW YOU’VE GONE AND 
ING THAT DRUNKEN TES _AGALN 
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OF BRAINS 
3 CIGARS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
oo — HOUBIGANT 


A perfume of tropical luxuriance, avec 
le chic et l'esprit du Boulevard. Adds 
m= color and charm to personality. Your 
Perfumer has it or will get it. 

Send for Small Sample Bottle, 20c 
PARK & TILFORD, Agents, NEW YORK 


























Concerning Bugs 

Doctor Chapman has treated his 

family with typhoid antitoxin so that 

it will be safe for them to eat all the 
oysters they want.—News Item. 


OW let the merry microbes dance 
In oysters, milk and butter, 
For they can crawl all over us, 
And never cause a flutter ; 
Away with ptomaine aches and chills, 
And bacillary terrors, 
For vaccine will deliver us 
From dietary errors. 


When alcoholic serum comes, 
A drink won't be so risky 

From little headache bugs which dance 
In ev’ry glass of whiskey; 

But we will drain the bumper dry, 
With antitoxic laughter, 

Immune from care and vain regrets 
Which wreck the morning after. 


For ev’ry habit on the list 
Vaccines should be invented, 
And thus the consequences dire 
Of misdeeds be prevented. 
For debt, for taxes—all the ills 
That pocketbook is heir to— 

Inoculation is the thing 
That nothing can compare to. 


No limits of achievement can 
Dismay the men of science, 

When with their friendly germs they 

make 

An anti-death alliance. 

Thus when X-rays and liquid air, 
With radium allying, 

\ serum make, by using it 

+ We'll put a “josh” on dying. 


H,. S. Haskins. 



































by Daylight 


The swiftest, cleanest river 
steamers in America. Daily 
except Sunday. Good music; a 
perfect restaurant. 

‘‘Washington Irving’?  ‘‘Hendrick Hudson’’ 
‘‘Robert Fulton”’ ‘‘Albany”’ 


Through rail tickets be- 
tween New York and Albany 
accepted. 

Send four cents for illus- 
tratcd Summer literature. 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier 
New York 
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Send Lire 


Foreign 
for three months to 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
(Canadian 


lar 
$1.13, 
$1.26). 
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Open only to new subscribers; no 


subscription renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 
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What Is the Best Title for This Picture? 


CONDITIONS 


Anyone may compete who has the price. 


To competitors LIFE will be sent for three months, | 
or as much longer as you may want it, provided 
you forward the money. 


The only title which will be considered by the judges 
comes within 20 words and is as follows: “I 
wish to become a regular subscriber.”’ 


el 


All titles must reach this office any day before mid- 
night. 
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The contest opens every morning at nine and closes 
at five. 


Within a week after we receive the proper amount ; 
you will! be getting LIFE. 2 


It is necessary not to be a subscriber in order to 





compete. 
OR FREE 
One Year Five Dollars A copy of the miniature 
(Canadian $5.52, Foreign Life, on receipt of an 


$6.04) uncancelled 2-cent stamp 






































Mister President—Officers—Directors and Stockholders of The 


Great American Manufacturing Concerns—Permit us to introduce 
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The Prosperous Southern Farmer 


THE WEALTHIEST CLASS OF BUYERS ON THE FACE OF GOD’S GREEN EARTH 
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E has recently cashed in a One Billion and Eighty-Five Million 
: Dollar Cotton Crop, which represents more real money than the 

gold and silver output of the world. His Corn brought him over 
Five Hundred Million Dollars, and counting up the proceeds from various 
other crops—The total shows that he 


HAS OVER THREE BILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO SPEND 


Familiarize yourself with Rural Conditions in the South—Wake up! 
At the present time, two-thirds of your advertising appropriation is alae 
ably being spent in the cities, while three-fourths of your goods are ulti- 
mately consumed on the farm. You fail to hit the mark you are shooting at— 
your goods go to the Farm, while your selling force is storming the cities. Stop 
wasting ammunition and your sales in the Southland will grow wonderfully. 


If you manufacture a product that the Southern Farmer needs,—tell 
him about it in the 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


THE SOUTH’S FOREMOST FARM PAPER 


The Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Southera Farmers who read it twice a month 
are neither Rubes, Rough-Necks nor Dullards; they have more money to spend than the 
average city man and more time at their disposal in which to read your advertisement. 


Beginning with our September Ist issue, we guarantee 250,000 net paid circulation at 
a flat rate of One Dollar a line. State Circulation Maps and Sample Copies sent on request. 
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PIAL WA 


/ Southern Ruralist Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H, BILLINGSLEA A. D. MCKINNEY 
ADVERTISING BLDG. I MADISON AVE. 3RD NAT. BANK BLDG. 





































FEDERAL MOTOR T 2ULK CO 
‘OEY, AD 


One of the fleet of Federals 
operated by Swift & Co, 


Probably in no business are delivery 
problems more difficult than in the packing 
of meat products. Deliveries must be 
prompt, efficient and regular; the loads, as 
a rule, are heavy; and the location of cus- 
tomers necessitates driving under all sorts 
of road conditions. 

It is also true that hardly any other bus- 
iness has such a thorough accounting system, 
such a complete knowledge of delivery cost. 

When, therefore, packing-houses in all 
parts of the country are discarding all other 
forms of delivery in favor of Federal trucks, 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


PACKING-HOUSES AND COMMISSION MEN 


find in Federals their cheapest, 


most efficient delivery system 


it speaks volumes for the efficiency and 
economy of Federalized transportation. 

Federal trucks, to any packer, will mean 
not only considerably smaller investment in 
delivery equipment, but a very much small- 
er operating cost. 

We are prepared to prove this to your 
satisfaction by the experience of many other 
concerns in your line; and shall be very 
glad, in addition, to go into your own deliv- 
ery problems in detail. 

Write for interesting booklet applying especially 
to packing-house and commission delivery. 


| F ederal Motor Truck Co., 102 Leavitt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Accelerating Humanity 
CCORDING to a report in the 


London Times, a man at Poole, 
England, has been having great luck 
raising chickens by electricity. Not 
only is the mortality reduced, but by 
surrounding the newly born chickens 
with an insulated wire, through which 
an alternating current of high fre- 
quency is run, they grow fully fifty 
per cent. faster than usual. Thus he 
has increased the efficiency of chickens 
by one-half, 

If this can be done with chickens, 
it can, of course, be done with human 
beings. The first step necessary will 
be to establish in each community a 
baby-intensifying plant, whereby babies 
can reach their growth by electricity, 
either singly or in groups, according 
to the means of the parents. Thus we 
will have young men quite fit to play 
baseball and football at the age of ten 
or eleven, instead of waiting until 
eighteen or twenty. 

The effect which the electrical dis- 
pensation will have upon the minds of 
young people has, of course, not yet 
been demonstrated, as the brain of a 
hen does not offer a fit medium for 
any result; but we may comfort our- 
selves with the thought that in the 
case of the mental development of our 
young people, no acceleration at pres- 
ent is necessary. Most of them know 
everything worth while knowing by 
the time they get to be sixteen or 
seventeen. It would probably con- 
tribute not very much to the well- 
being of the Republic if they could 
know this a few years earlier. 
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NOT SO FEMININE 


“OH, WILLIAM! WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO you?” 

“T WAS CHUMP ENOUGH TO TRY TO 
FRIGHTEN A SUFFRAGETTE.” 








An Inverted Democracy 
ARDINAL FARLEY declared the 


other day that “any measures the 
President and Congress decided upon 
in the Mexican crisis should be sup- 
ported by the whole people”. Doesn’t 
that sort of turn our beloved democ- 
racy upside down and leave it standing 
in unstable equilibrium upon its apex? | 
Wouldn’t it be better to say that any 
measures decided upon by all or a 
majority of the people should be sup- 









the job! 


Rocky Mountains, $3.95. 


809 N. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


Uncle Henry—“ Nothing Like It” 


“The biggest little motor help that ever came down the 
pike. Handy? 1lshould say! Strong as a hawser, always on 
Every man who drives a cart ought to have one.” 


Basline Autowline 


“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 
is the one accessory that can’t be safely overlooked. 
pumps, lifting jacks, wrenches and pliers all help, but the little 
Autowline gets you home—every time 
Made of flexible, durable, celebrated Yellow Strand wire rope. 
Stows under acushion. All supply dealers. Price, east of 


: Illustrated circular giving Autowline information. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Samous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


Tire 
Weighs 4% pounds. 


New York Office, 76C. Warren Street 
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ies . Some Popular Lies Eminently Proper 


ity, 
ng “yo madam, after you’ve worn these shoes a couple Sage (who is putting in a long Sunday afternoon): 
we of times they’ll fit perfectly.” Let’s play auto with the chairs, Mummy, and you 
lay “My firm could scarcely get along without me.” take a ride with me! 
ten “You are the first man who has ever kissed me.” MoTHER (with an eye to uplift): I guess not, dear; I 
atil “You'll find the doormats on the seventh floor.” don’t really approve of pleasure rides on Sunday. 

| “Madam, an operation is absolutely necessary!” Bitty (after a moment of earnest thought): But this 
lis- “T sometimes wish I knew how it feels to be seasick.” isn’t a pleasure ride. We'll play I’m taking you to see 
of “Oh, no! Our baby never cries at night.” a—a moving-picture show, of scenes from the Bible. 
' 
t 
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Those Expensive Governments 


OLORADO has voted a _ million 
dollars to pay the militia in the 
recent war out there, which reminds 
us that martial law is also objection- 
able on expense grounds. But there 
occurs to us a scheme by which martial 
law might be automatically avoided to 
a large extent. Have a provision that 
as soon as martial law is declared in 
any State, thus rendering civil govern- 
ment de trop, the salaries of all civil 
officers shall immediately stop. 


- Luck 


TOGENES was looking for an 
honest man. 
“What luck?” asked the wayfarer. 
“Oh, pretty fair,” replied Diogenes. 
“T still have my lantern.” 
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“WHO SAID FOUR-LEAVED CLOVERS ARE LUCKY?” 


AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 
THE NATIONAL GAME 


The Business of Creating Sympathy 


ANY of our most active citizens in these days are 
building better than they know. In fact, the business 

of creating sympathy for those people whom you are 
trying to work against has become a more or less regular 
industry. If it had not been for Upton Sinclair, for 
instance, a great many people might have felt that John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., was possibly wrong about Colorado. 
If it had not been for Bouck White a great many people 
might have felt that there was something in the idea 


that the doctrine of Christ is not being preached in the 


Fifth Avenue churches. 

But the blue ribbon for exciting the most sympathy in 
the shortest space of time is unquestionably due to Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, when he rose in the Senate the other 
day and referred to Professor W. T. Hornaday as being 
a common slanderer and a common scoundrel. 

Dr. Hornaday has been conducting a campaign in order 
to get Congress to pass an appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars to protect the migratory birds from irre- 
sponsible hunters, of whom, apparently, there are quite a 
number in the State of Missouri.among Senator Reed’s 
constituents. 

Dr. Hornaday has had such a long and distinguished 
career and has spent so much time and study in trying 
to devise ways and means for protecting our birds that about 
the only thing he needed was to be advertised. Nobody 
could call attention in a better way to his fine services and to 
his upright motives than Senator Reed did when he black- 
guarded him in the Senate chamber. This is the kind 
of service on the part of a Senator that is really worth 
while. 
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SOME MEN FEEL THAT BRASS BUTTONS AND GOLD BRAID INSURE SUCCESS WITH THE LADIES 
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The Literary Vocation 


@) 


POPULAR FICTION LITERATu RE 


AOw 


Referring to a literary career 
Mr. Page said: “From the view- 
point of mere barnyard gumption it 
is absurd for anybody to start to 
spend his life writing. Gambling 
is more likely to yield a steady in- 
come. It is an absurd career and 
a foolish, foolhardy business. No 
man has a right to take it up who 
can avoid doing so.” 


O, as reported, our ambassador in 
London at the annual dinner of 

the Royal Literary Fund. The Fund 
is for the relief of deserving writers 
who have not provided adequately for 
their own needs. Who its beneficiaries 
are is not disclosed to the public, but 
Mr. Page said he had seen the current 
list, and that it included a dozen per- 
sons of our own time whom he never 
would have guessed needed help, “ and 
to whom we are all more heavily in- 
debted than any sum of money can 
repay”. And then he went on, as 
above, to disparage writing as a means 
of making money. We can’t be sure 
he said precisely what is ascribed to 


“Ere: 


him. Writing, even from the view- 
point of barnyard gumption, isn’t an 
absurd career if one has a call to it 
and is good at it, or can afford to 
follow it. All Mr. Page seems to have 
really meant to say was that it was 
an uncertain and hazardous way to 
earn one’s living. 


_ he speaking as a publisher or 
as a writer? He has been both 
and an editor also, and has succeeded 
considerably in all these industries, and 
owes his present distinguished place to 
nothing else, and yet he is very prone 
to disparage all these ladders by 
which he has climbed. He has been 
an excellent editor, a fair-to-good 
writer, and a successful publisher. It 
may be that he has not recorded any- 
where that editing is a bad business, 
but a series of papers on publishing 
were attributed to him and a book 
whereof the burden was that no man 
who had reasonable aspiration to 
avoid destitution should ever be a pub- 
lisher, and here he is warning every- 
body off of the writer’s job! 

This is the same Mr. Walter Page 
who warned us all last year in a 
farewell address that there were too 
many magazines, and that some of 
them must die. Is he a sly person 
working to keep down competition in 
the pursuits by which he gets his 
bread? He will be telling us next 


i>? 
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FURNISHED ROOM 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


WHERE TO GO FOR THE SUMMER. 
SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES, NO MALARIA, 
NO MOSQUITOES 


that diplomacy is an absurd career; 
that gambling is more.likely to yield 
a steady income, and that nobody has 
a right to be ambassador to England 
who can avoid doing so. 


N so speaking of diplomacy he will 
be pretty nearly right; but, how- 
ever it is in England, in this country 
there is something to be said for writ- 
ing even as a means of support. As 
a publisher and as an editor Mr. 
Page’s natural position is that no 
writer ought to expect to live by his 
trade, nor expect any publisher or edi- 
tor to pay him enough to live on. The 
position of a writer is different. He 
says: “I see a lot of expensive print- 
ing-presses running at high speed in 
this country, and requiring to be fed; 
I see more presses making all the 
time; I see linotype machines and 
other patent typesetters increasing in 
number and activity; I hear howls 
about the forests being cut down to 
supply print paper; I see about hordes 
of active men in the advertising busi- 
ness, and all manner of advertisers 





paying out millions and millions of 
money to have their advertisements 
placed in reasonable propinquity to 
reading matter that people are will- 
ing to read. All this lively business, 
as I see it, depends upon writers. 
The publishers and advertisers have 
got to have  writers—fairly ac- 
ceptable writers—in order to make 
their activities progress. Certainly 
there are markets enough for a writer 
if he knows his business. The de- 
mand is various and urgent. If the 
writer can’t hit it anywhere and can’t 
wring subsistence out of it, it must be 
because he is lazy, or has nothing to 
say that people want to hear, or else 
because he can’t write. 


ARK TWAIN, a man gifted with 

a peculiar incompetence to make 

a living at all, made a very good one 
by writing. But then, he had things 
to say that were acceptable, and he 
could write. Here in New York lots 
of men and women make very fair liv- 
ings by writing, and some of them 
almost get rich off of it. All that is 
necessary is to make acceptable copy 


“LOVE CONQUERS ALL THINGS” 


and use some little sense about sell- 
ing it. 

To be sure a vast number of people 
who cannot make acceptable copy and 
do not .know how to sell it live in 
a state of perpetual aspiration to make 
a living by writing, and keep trying to 
do it, and failing of success, but that 
attests, not at all that the business of 
writing is a bad business, but only that 
it is one of the most attractive forms 
of exertion. People who can write 
usually do write, because it is pleasant, 
and because it ministers agreeably to 
self-conceit to impart ideas to other 
folks and see one’s self in print. Peo- 
ple who can’t write try to write for the 
same reasons. 

It is much more amusing to be a 
writer than a lawyer or a doctor or a 
banker or a merchant, and it is more 
independent than to be a _ minister. 
Writers could afford to work for less 
money than most other workers, be- 
cause their work is more fun. They 
should not be shooed off from their 
trade, because it adds very much to 
the joy of life when writers are com- 
petent, and they are more likely to be 


competent when they are survivors in 
a large and active competition. 


S a rule, writers are not very 
thrifty. They are more inter- 
ested in acquiring and distributing 
marketable ideas than in saving money. 
There may be a natural incompatibility 
between the diffusion of thought and 
the accumulation of money, but few 
writers would know, because few of 
them accumulate. Probably _ their 
habits of thought affect their habits 
of expenditure. They tell all they 
know and spend all they get. Saving 
people are apt to be reticent even with 
tongues and pens. 

Old-age pensions will be a blessing 
to writers when they come, and mean- 
while anything done to make life more 
agreeable in poorhouses should be 
reckoned as an encouragement to 
literature, but that is not because 
writing is so bad a trade, but because 
its influence is towards lavish expendi- 
ture, and because it is so attractive 
that it lures to itself too many people 
who can’t write. 

Martin. 


E.. S. 
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Young America (visiting France): WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE NERVE OF THAT FRENCH 
BOY, MOTHER, CALLIN’ ME A FOREIGNER? 








The Morning After 


(You have become the father of a 
bouncing boy.) 

—_ you got started, old man.” 

“Too bad it’s a boy. There 


ought to be a girl at the head of the 
family.” 























“By Jove! You’ve given me an 
idea!” 


“Take my advice and feed him on 
Germby’s milk tablets.” 


“T’ll take the same.” 














“Tt’s a great thing to have children— 
if you can afford it.” 





“Wife doing well? Tiat’s good. 
Here’s looking at you!” 








“Remember, old fellow, he’s bound » 
to lose weight for the first two 
weeks.” 

“The last! Ha! That’s a good 
joke.” 














“Ten pounds! Net?” A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
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A Study in Heredity 
SCARIOT 
Ananlas 
Catiline 
J. WilKes Booth 
Mr. HydE 
Hamle7”s uncle 


Yond CaSsius 
PotiPhar’s wife 
JezEbel 

Lady MaCbeth 

Uriah Heep 
AbsaLom 
CAin 
Lord STeyne 
HerOd 
Benedict ARnold 








“IN THE SPRING——” 
“ AT LAST WE ARE ALONE! WILL YOU BE—— ’ 


, 


“OH, GEORGE! SEE IF YOU CAN FIND ME A HAIRPIN” 


The Confessions of an Expert 


WO years ago I resolved to stop reading and talking. 

The effect has been so remarkable and the results 

achieved of such a wonderful character that I feel impelled 
to lay my experience before the world. 

I had acquired the habit of talking of others. I presume 
that it may have been hereditary. At any rate, I was 
encouraged in it at an early age by fond parents, who, 
with an ingenuousness almost impossible to conceive, enter- 
tained the idea that what I said was of importance. They 
even repeated these sayings to others with great joy and 
satisfaction. I presume that this early practice of hearing 
myself quoted gave me a fictitious idea of my own talking 
powers. It was not long before I made a business of 
voicing my opinions upon every subject that was mentioned. 

To do this, I gradually yielded to the temptation of 
reading. I began first upon books, and gradually descended 
to magazines, newspapers and advertising signs. Naturally 
the result was that it became a mania. It is remarkable 
how a habit may become fastened upon one unconsciously. 
In the course of years I had become firmly addicted both 
to reading and talking. I spent most of my time doing 
either one or the other. 

One day I resolved to stop. I made up my mind that I 
would read nothing more and say nothing more. It was 
very hard at first. I had to cancel all my dinner and 
luncheon engagements. I found, however, that by gradually 
discontinuing my reading I decreased the amount of ma- 
terial on hand to talk about. After this had been going 
on for some time it dawned upon me that I had a mind. 
I thereupon gradually acquired the habit of thinking. This 
has taken the place of both talking and reading. 

To-day I am a free man. I have no friends and I am not 
asked out anywhere. The ladies shun me, society has passed 
me by, and I am happy for the first time since I was born. 























“ YE’RE A NICE ONE TO BRING US HERE, MICKEY. I THOUGHT 
YOU SAID THE PARROT COULD SWEAR” 


The Colonel's Reputation 


_ a strange perversity of understanding is revealed 

in that discovery by Colonel Roosevelt of a river 
which, according to British critics, gives evidence of 
trying to run uphill, as good little rivers shouldn’t. While 
we on this side are coming to believe that, as a politician, 
Colonel Roosevelt is a very superior naturalist, the British 
seem to think that, as a naturalist, he is a most excellent 


politician. The course of true reputation never did run 


smooth, 
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“ WILL THEY GET IT?” 


A New Cabinet Officer 


E have always had a Secre- 
tary of War, but it remains 
to the future—the near future, 
we hope—to create a Secretary 
of Peace. There is no telling 
how many lives and how much 
money we would have saved had 
we had such an officer in the President’s Cabinet. 

It is the duty of the Secretary of War to be warlike; 
to insist upon having a great array of troops and equip- 
ment and fortifications. He must always be ready for 
war, and he must say so, and he must do everything he 
can to inculcate a warlike spirit in our young men. No 
man can blame a Secretary of War for swashing and 
buckling to his heart’s delight, and if he should be caught 
working for peace he would be set down at once as a 
pusillanimous poltroon. 

But if we had a Secretary of Peace, his work would 
lie in an exactly opposite direction. It would be up to 


we 


him to perfect himself in all the arguments and devices 
for peace, and to keep them vividly before us at all times 
He would be in constant disagreement with the Secretary 
of War. He would assert that a warlike spirit is a 
savage spirit, and that the easiest way to get into a fight 
is to be armed to the teeth and to go around with a chip 
on one’s shoulder. He would teach our young men that 
it is better to know how to think than to shoot, better to 
know how to construct than to destroy, better to help 
our fellow-creatures at home and abroad than to fight 
with them. 

A Secretary of Peace wouldn’t take a vacation even 
when war was declared. He would be so cocksure of his 
position and his duty that, although everybody else in the 
land was shouting for blood and calling it patriotism, he 
would still maintain that the highest form of patriotism 
is to go quietly about one’s own business and be at peace 
with the world. 

Ellis O. Jones. 
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Judkins was captain of the cross-country team back in ’og. 
He is now very popular at impromptu tangoes 





A little thing like being locked out doesn’t 
Mabel’s basket-ball training comes in handy at bargain bother an ex-pole-vaulter 
counters 
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Songs of the States 


A New Mexican Bo-Peep 


es the Llano Estacado 
Famed for deeds of wild 
bravado, 


Winsome Maraquita Fancher, 
Orphan child of Bill the rancher, 


Led her flock of frisky muttons, 
Fed the pretty woolly gluttons— 


Lamb and wether, ewe and chilver,* 
Clothed in fleeces bright as silver. 


There she rambled, much respected, 
Free as air and well protected 


By her ram, a big Merino, 
Widely known as “ Filippino”. 


Wise he was; the world had schooled 
him; 
Human Nature never fooled him. 


Maraquita, most acutely, 
Took his judgments ab-so-lutely. 


César Gil, a swart vaquero, 
Quite the gallant caballero 


(Though his legs were slightly bandy), 
Rode across the Rio Grande, 


Came a-courting Maraquita, 
Praising her as “ muy bonita!” 
Humbly bowing, sweetly sighing 
False, false vows of love undying. 


Filippino left his grazing, 
Turned and viewed the scene amaz- 
ing; 


Charged! and, 
fairly 
Met the Issue full and squarely. 


headlong hurtling, 


César Gil, the dusky dandy, 
Soared across the Rio Grande, 





* Nore—First appearance of the only 
rhyme for “silver” in captivity! 
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A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP 
IN THREE PLATES 


Rolling resonant “ carr-rrambas!” 
Still pursued by mocking lamb-baas. 


So it chanced with other wooers 
(False deceivers, base pursuers )— 


Claude Dulane the turquoise-digger, 
Faro Pete the thimble-rigger, 


Denbigh Booth the tragic mummer, 
Curtis Sharpe the hardware-drummer, 


Ellis Farnham Walsh of Reno, 
Came—and fled from Filippino. 


Now appeared a Handsome Stranger, 
Rollo Jones, the Texas Ranger, 


Bringing lots of love—a heartful! 
Brave and true, but gently artful. 


First he talked to Filippino, 
Talked of poker, whist and keno, 


Cattle, crime and_ politicians, 
Calming down the Ram’s suspicions. 


Next, as though to serenade him, 
Lively, tuneful airs he played him,— 


Ragtime lilt and light fandango ;— 
Showed him how they dance the 
tango. 


Then he brought, with perfect breed- 
ing, 
Little gifts of dainty feeding 


(Since the grass was 
sparsely )— 
Carrots, turnips, beets and parsley. 


growing 


Thus the Ranger, true and clever, 
Made that Ram his friend forever. 


Well, the rest was bound to follow: 
Filippino, leading Rollo, 


Trotted up to Maraquita. 
Jones now calls her “ mi lindita”. 


Or he did, as I remember, 
When I saw them, last November, 


Eating prime Thanksgiving turkey 
At their home in Albuquerque. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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For the Best Title to This Picture in Twenty Words 
or Less LIFE Will Pay 
$500 


Conditions of the Contest 


The title, with sub-title, or in what- 
ever form submitted, must not exceed 
twenty words. The paper upon which 
the title is sent should contain nothing 
but the title, with the name and ad- 
dress of the author in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 


The Contest Editor of Lire, 
17 West 31st Street, 
New York. 


Envelopes addressed in any other 
way will not be considered. 

All titles submitted must be at Lire 
office not later than Thursday, July 
2, 1914. The contest will close at noon 
of that date. Within two weeks from 
July 4, a check for $500 will be sent 
to the winner, 


Announcement of winner will be 
made in Lire’s issue of July 30. 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber 
to Lire in order to compete. 

Only one title from each contestant 
will be considered. 

No manuscript will be returned. 

The editors of Lire will be the 
judges. They will award the prize 
to the title which, in their judgment, is 
the most deserving and will debar any 
contribution not conforming to these 
conditions. The classification of the 
titles will be supervised and certi- 
fied by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, certified public ac- 
countants. 


The sooner you get your answer 
in the better. In previous contests 
many have arrived too late. 
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Hypercritical Seattle 
UTHORITIES in Seattle, Wash- 


ington, have been examining 
their text-books, particularly those 
dealing with geography, and have been 
complaining that in no proper text- 
book in their schools which they have 
examined is the name of Seattle men- 
tioned. 

We are surprised that Seattle should 
be disturbed about such a little thing 
as this. The fact that Seattle is a 
large, growing city is no reason why it 
should be on the map of any school- 
book geography. The people who are 
compiling school-book geographies in 
these days have trouble enough of 
their own. They have as much, if not 
more, than the people who compile 
our school histories. It has taken our 
school historians over one hundred 
years of continuous work, night and 
day, to justify our war with England, 
and to show that it was not a smug- 
gling expedient. Now, geography is 
all the more susceptible to hard work 
on the part of the makers of text- 
books because it changes so often. 
When we have rearranged the map of 
Mexico and shown our purpose of get- 
ting rid of the reigning rulers in order 
that Big Business and other philan- 
thropic industries may perform their 
useful functions, we may possibly get 
around to Seattle. But in case we do 
not, Seattle should not worry. When 
Seattle gets big enough to have wars 
of its own and creates enough slaves 
to call attention to herself, then it will 
be put down in our text-books as an 
example for posterity; but until that 
time Seattle, we are afraid, must wait 
its turn in line. 


A Warning 


A lawyers, directors, managers, 
dummies, fiscal agents, go-be- 
tweens and other functionaries of 
corporations which are in trouble are 
hereby warned that it is extremely 
perilous to burn their account-books. 
Anything a man says after he has 
burned his books is not worth the 
smoke that carried away the evidence 
of his corporation’s miscreancy. 





OES the futurist artist always 
know where to draw the line? 
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K haere Clayton anti-trust 
bill, under discussion 
at this writing, goes hard. 
Some faithful friends and 
upholders of the adminis- 
tration regret to have it 
pressed at this session of 
Congress. Petitioners repre- 
senting very important man- 
ufacturing interests have 
represented to the President 
that business needs a rest 
from legislation, and have 
asked that all business legis- 
lation, except so much as 
may provide for an inter- 
state trade commission properly regu- 
lated, may be deferred until business 
men can make acquaintance with the 
proposed laws. 

The President has replied that the 
measure now before Congress is very 
moderate and that it is better to pass 
it now and leave the track clear than 
to let it hang on and be passed later 
in a less moderate form. 

Over the labor union clause of this 
anti-trust bill there has been wailing 
and audible gnashing of teeth. As 
originally fixed up the clause read: 

That nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation 
of fraternal, labor, consumers, agri- 
cultural or horticultural organiza- 
tions, orders or associations operat- 
ing under the lodge system, instituted 
for the purpose of mutual help and 
not having capital stock or con- 
ducted for profit or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such 
orders or associations from carry- 


ing out the legitimate objects of 
such associations. 





That didn’t suit Mr. Gompers and 
the Laborites, whose counsel and fel- 
low-worker (interesting to notice) is 


Former Candidate Alton B. Parker, of 
New York. They demanded that the 
clause above should read: “That 
nothing contained in the anti-trust 
laws shall apply to fraternal, labor, 
consumers, etc., organizations.” That 
was refused them, the more so because 
it seemed unconstitutional. But after 
long wrangling it was agreed by the 
House leaders to add to the clause 
these words, borrowed in part from 
the labor planks in the Democratic 
platforms of 1908 and 1912: 

Nor shall such _ organizations, 
orders or associations or the mem- 
bers thereof be held or construed 
illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust law. 

It is understood that the President 
is willing to sign the bill with these 
words in it if it ever gets to him. 
It is safe to conjecture that the added 
words will not bring him any happi- 
ness. Whether they mean anything 
or not is disputed, but both parties 
to the dispute can find a stick in them 
with which to beat the President. It 
should be remembered that this whole 
bill is not Mr. Wilson’s personal night- 
mare, but a thing specifically called for 
in the platform on which he was 
elected, and still desired’ by a great 
mass of the voters who elected him. 
No doubt he wants to get it off his 
chest. 


- > > 


ONGRESS makes no secret that it 
is desirous now to get Mr. Wil- 
son off its chest and go home. Ever 
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since Mr. Wilson has been President 
Congress has had a hard time, and 
worked long hours with very brief 
vacations. It should have finished its 
work and gone home by this time, but 
the superabundant discourse over the 
tolls repeal ~bill and the agitations 
about Mexico have delayed it. 

Congress has our sympathy. It has 
everybody’s sympathy. Everybody 
wants it to go home. Undoubtedly the 
President does, and would like, him- 
self, to get away to Cornish and see if 
it is true that the Connecticut River 
is hotter than the Potomac. But Vera 
Cruz is hotter than either of them, 
and probably he remembers that. 

The prospect of getting our troops 
out of Vera Cruz is improving; at 
least, we guess it is. At this writing 
the mediators seem to be getting to- 
gether, and there is a prospect that 
they will put on paper at Niagara a 
plan that will satisfy Huerta’s rep- 
resentatives and the mediators them- 
selves. It is as though they had 
been making a suit of clothes for 
Mexico and had agreed on the style 
and material and all, and had it ready. 
But the critical part is trying it on, 
especially with Carranza and Villa not 
included when the tapes went ’round. 

But the matter seems to be working 
along. Carranza, in a much better posi- 
tion now to participate than he was 
six weeks ago, has knocked at the 
door. Let us hope it will open to 
him, for, of course, a composition that 
does not comprise and compose Car- 
ranza, Villa and the rebel Constitution- 
alists is a pie with the filling not yet 
in it. 

To satisfy anybody in Mexico—to 
provide assurances to any party there 
that they can afford to accept without 
further fighting—still seems a work of 
the most intricate difficulty. But it is 
going on. Really the best hope we 
have for a just and helpful issue in 
Mexico is based on President Wilson’s 
words: “My ideal is an orderly and 
righteous government in Mexico, but 
my passion is for the submerged eighty- 
five per cent. of the people who are 
now struggling toward liberty.” Those 
being his sentiments, it is the presump- 
tion that they are also the sentiments 
of the men he sent as delegates to 
Niagara, and if our delegates are 
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THE FACTORY HAND 


satisfied with the results of mediation, 
probably we shall be satisfied also. 








OW hard, how very hard, it is for 


a big and strong country to 


meddle in the matters of a weak and 


backward country and interfere with 
cruel processes of revolution, and not 
do more harm than good! It is like 
interfering with the processes of 
nature; it is like taking the patient 
off the operating-table and sending 
away the doctor, and yet there are 
often obligations to do it. The back- 
ward nations cannot work out their 
salvation nowadays by the slow and 
destructive proceedings of four hun- 
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dred years ago. The world is too 
small, too closely connected and too 
tender-hearted nowadays to permit it. 
In the Senate the other day while the 
Senators were trying to appropriate 
half a million dollars for a govern- 
ment powder plant in Maryland, there 
was a fiery debate, the papers say, 
“launched by Senator La Follette de- 
nouncing the practice by which the 
DuPont powder works had_ been 
enabled to acquire the government 
formula for making the very best 
powder and selling it to [European 
nations ”. 

Well, why not? Why shouldn’t the 
Europeans have some of the very best 
powder? The better the powder the 
quicker the job, and when the job is 
the painful job of civilization, the 


quicker the better. 





HE New Haven railroad misery 
and the strike-war in Colorado 
are two very bad muddles wherein 
rights and wrongs are so mixed up and 
proceedings so shot through with col- 
lateral iniquities that it is very hard 
to sift out and speak the truth about 
either of them. such 
matters is a good deal like analyzing 
the water of a river to see what caused 
a flood. You get lots of dirt, but the 
water that made the trouble has gone 
on to the sea. 
How much or how little Mr. Mor- 
gan was to blame for the New Haven 
débacle matters not much now, for he 


Investigating 


has gone on to the sea, but in so far 
matter it will hardly be 
current investigation. 


as it does 
ascertained by 
A few, a very few, people probably 
understand the New Haven story. 
The great mass of newspapers and 
newspaper readers will probably never 
get it right. That Mr. Morgan himself 
understood it doubtful. 

As for Colorado, one gets the im- 
pression that there is not a sufficient 
number of able-bodied, independent 
men in that State to uphold and en- 
force the law, whether against the 
miners or the mine operators. The 


seems very 


State seems weak. 
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“REP Ee’ 


Pheedrus 
( Up-to-date) 


HAD been down to the Pirzus look- 
ing at one of the new war triremes 
which had just been dedicated to the 
Gods in Falernian grapejuice by the 
daughter of Glaucus; when I saw 
Socrates sitting in the shadow of the 
Temple of Zeus, and it occurred to me 
that I would ask him a question which 
had long been on my mind. 

So I went up to him and said: 

“ Socrates, it is near the hour of mid- 
day, held sacred by Olympus for medi- 
tation, yet I have in mind to ask you 
a question, if it is not irreverent.” 

“Say anything you please,” replied 
Socrates, “because, as you know, I 
am. always ready to talk, even about 
something besides love.” 

“Well, Socrates, this is more com- 
prehensive than that. It is all about 
the doings of the Sophists, and I ob- 
serve that a great many new ones 
have sprung up recently. First, is 
there any difference, Socrates, between 
the Sophists and the Reformers?” 

“You say you know, Phzdrus, what 
a Sophist is? Then it would be de- 
sirable for you to know what a Re- 
former is, and after having discovered 
what these two are, the difference be- 
tween them would naturally be mani- 
fest. First, then, let me ask you, what 
is a Reformer?” 

“ Alas, Socrates, I cannot tell.” 

“Do you think it would be safe, 
Phedrus, to find out from any Re- 
former himself what he is?” 

“T fear not.” 

“Then if not from him, from any- 
one else?” 

“That is something I don’t know 
about, Socrates.” 

“Well, then, Phedrus, your question 
appears to me to be difficult of an 
answer, but perhaps you can tell me 
what is the idea you wish to arrive at, 
in some other manner.” 

“Ves, Socrates, I had this in mind. 
I have perceived of late great activity 
among those whom we will term 
Sophists—for want of a better defini- 
tion—and Reformers, who have risen 
up to make great changes in our body 
politic. The Sophists are those who 
preach eugenics and the doctrine that 
to cure an old evil you have but to 


make a new law, while the Reformers 
wish to substitute hot air for regular 
machines. Each one of these claims 
for his panacea that it will set all things 
right in the future, and what I wish 
to know is, how can this be possible?” 

“Oh, then, Phedrus, you are looking 
to the future?” 

“Yes, Socrates, to the future.” 

“You wish to know what the future 
means, or what it is?” 

“No, Socrates. I wish to know 
what is that particular thing which we 
all want, as related to our government 
and ourselves, and, in fact, everybody, 
and which we do not have now; but 
which each Reformer thinks that he 
can give us. It appears to me, Soc- 
rates, that if you should pin down 
any of these hawkers of panaceas he 
would not be able to tell you just what 
he wants; yet they all claim to know, 
without defining it.” 

“Let me, then, Phzdrus, ask you a 
question. Are you the same to-day 
that you were yesterday?” 

“T appear to be, Socrates, and yet I 
know that this cannot be.” 

“Well, will you be the same to- 
morrow as you are to-day?” 

“T fear not, Socrates.” 

“In what way will you be differ- 
ent?” 

At this I could not help but smile, 
because I perceived that Socrates was 
up to his old tricks. 

“T am different in the sense that 
certain atoms have displaced them- 
selves, and that which was is not quite 
as it was, but has assumed a different 
form.” 

“Ah, Phedrus, then it is a matter 
of form.” 

“T don’t quite know, Socrates. I 
am wondering.” : 

“Well, Phedrus, it impresses me 
like this. If you look out over the 
Areopagus to the northwest, you will 
observe that group of olive trees, and 
if you should come here to-morrow 
you would find that the form which 
they outline against the sky had been 
changed; so that no form is the same, 
but is constantly being subjected to 
changes. Is not that so?” 

“Tt certainly seems so.” 





“And did you have in mind a par- 
ticular Sophist or Reformer when you 
spoke?” 

“T had them all in mind, Socrates. 
I was thinking of that wild-eyed 
woman who came down to the market- 
place yesterday and harangued the 
crowd about the wonderful things that 
would happen if women ruled, and we 
were all under the rule of some vague 
thing termed ‘feminism’, which ap- 
pears to be a miscarriage of sanity. 

“My friend, Aristophanes, who hap- 
pened to be standing next to me, was 
laughing over the matter, and he says 
he will write something about it. I 
also had in mind the new program 
which was suggested to the council 
with regard to the conduct of our 
navy; how, by bathing daily all the 
war triremes in Falernian grapejuice 
they would become invincible, and also 
the question as to whether we should 
temporize with the Deme of Mexicano, 
which some say, O Socrates, is done 
from motives of good will, but which 
I know for a fact is for saving the 
talents of gold sunk by our traders 
among those barbarians. And so, no 
matter in what direction I look, I find 
somebody advocating something new, 
which would be, as I said before, a 
panacea, were it not a fraud upon its 
face.” 

“And what would that new thing be 
called, Phedrus? Could you refer to 
it.as a form?” 

“A form of doing?” 

“Yes. And yet, Phzdrus, 
any form be said to be fixed?” 

“ No.” 

“Then whatever any Sophist said or 
whatever any Reformer said was de- 
sirable for the future would not re- 
main so, because, like the olive trees, 
it would change.” 

“ Ah, Socrates, but the substance?” 

At this Socrates, who had been lean- 
ing up against one of the pillars, turned 
toward me affectionately and said: 

“ Phedrus, this pillar is a substance, 
and yet I brush off from its surface 
an infinitesimal number of atoms, and 
its form is changed ever so slightly, 
but in the lapse of long ages it will 
crumble and be in ruin, and that which 
was will appear not to be. And we, 
Phedrus, are but atoms on the face of 
this adamantine sphere. Yet you 


could 
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would say that it has not always been, 
so far as the substance is concerned. 
It is the form, Phedrus, and the form 
changes.” 

“And what would you recommend, 
Socrates, for all those Reformers and 
Sophists who point to something that 
in itself could never remain the same, 
but must, in the nature of things, begin 
to perish almost immediately?” 

“T should say, Phedrus, that first 
we should be able to state what they 
are, which we cannot.” 

“But if we could, Socrates?” 

“Oh, Phedrus, if we could and by 
a decree eliminate them, think of what 
would happen between thee and me.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, be- 
cause it was so seldom that Socrates 
took this vein. 


“IT’S SUNDAY.” 
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“ WA-AL? 
“COULD’N’ WE HEV’ JES’ 
“And what would happen between 

thee and me or between thee and me 

and Demos the People?” 

“Oh, Phzdrus, how could we main- 
tain such a supercilious and self-satis- 
fied republic, making hoi polloi believe 
that we are better than anyone else, 
if we really had time to think soberly 
and rightly? And that is why the 
Sophists and Reformers are wiser than 
we. By telling us new tales constantly 
they keep Demos amused. And con- 
sider, Phedrus, what a serious thing 
it would be if, in addition to the 
diamond and the links and the limou- 
sine and the scareheads, there were 
nothing that seemed serious enough 
about which we might deceive our- 
selves!” 
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BASEBALL TERM 
A WILD PITCH 
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More About Ram Spudd 


Our New World Singer 
Whose Recent Poem, “‘ Spring Thaw’’, Has Thrown Several Publishers Into Agonies of Joy 


W* should not wish our readers to 

think that Ram Spudd is always 
and only the contemplative poet of the 
softer aspects of nature. Oh, by no 
means. There are times when waves 
of passion sweep over him, in such 
prodigious volume as to roll him to 
and fro like a pebble in the surf. Gusts 
of emotion blow over him with such 
violence as to hurl him pro and con 
with fury. In such 
moods, if it were not for the relief of- 
fered by writing verse we really do not 
know what would happen to him. His 
verse, written under the impulse of 
such emotions, marks him as one of the 
greatest masters of passion—wild and 
yet restrained, objectionable and yet 
printable—that have appeared on this 
side of the Atlantic. We append here- 
with a portion, or half-portion, of his 
little gem, entitled, 


inconceivable 


You! 


You! 
With your warm, full, rich, red, ripe 
lips, 
And your beau— 
Tifully manicured finger tips! 
You! 
With your heaving, panting, rapidly ex- 
panding and contracting chest, 
Lying against my perfectly ordinary 
shirt-front and dinner-jacket vest. 
It is too much 
Your touch 
As such. 
It and 
Your hand. 
Can you not understand ? 
Last night an ostrich feather from your 
fragrant hair 
Unnoticed fell. 
I guard it 
Well. 
Yestere’en 
From your tiara I have slid 
Unseen, 
A single diamond 
And I kept it 
Hid. 


Last night you ieft inside the vestibule 
upon the sill 
A quarter-dollar. 
And I have it 
Still. 
But those who know Ram 
Spudd as the poet of nature or of pas- 
sion, still only know a part of his 
genius. Some of his highest flights rise 
from an entirely different inspiration, 
and deal with the public affairs of the 
uation. They are in every sense com- 
parable to the best work of the poets 
laureate of England dealing with sim- 
ilar themes. As soon as we had seen 
Ram Spudd’s work of this kind we 
cried—that is, we said to our stenog- 
rapher—* What a pity that in this re- 
public we have no laureateship. Here 
is a man who might truly fill it.” Of 
the poem of this kind we should wish 
to quote, if our limits of space did not 
prevent it, Mr. Spudd’s exquisite 


even 


“Ope ON THE REDUCTION OF THE 
Unirep States TARIFF.” 


It began, 


Ten per cent., ten per cent. 

Off, ad valorem, 

Starting off with Schedule A 
Right down to Schedule K 
Ignorant, so they say, 

What lay before them. 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs to reduce or die 
Theirs but to vote and try 

To keep a quorum. 


Cannon to right of them 
Underwood left of them— 
* * * *k x 


But, no, we must not quote any more. 
No, we really mustn’t. Yet we cannot 
refrain from inserting a reference to 
the latest of these laureate poems of 
Ram Spudd. It appears to us to be a 
matchless specimen of its class, and to 
settle once and for all the vexed ques- 
tion (though we ourselves never vexed 
it) of whether true poetry can deal 


with national occasions as they arise. 
It is entitled: 

“The Banker’s Euthanasia; or, 
The Federal Reserve Currency 

of 1914” 

and, although we do not propose to 
reproduce it here, our distinct feeling 
is that it will take its rank beside Mr. 
Spudd’s “Elegy On the Interstate 
Commerce Act”. 

But our space does not allow us to 
present Ram Spudd in what is, after 
all, his greatest aspect, that of a pro- 
found psychol«,.st, a questioner of the 
very meaning of life itself. ' His poem, 
“Death and Gloom”, from which we 
must refrain from quoting at large, 
contains such striking passages as the 
following: 


Act 


“Why do I breathe, or do I? 
What am I for, and whither do I go? 
What skills it if I live, and if I die, 
What boots it?” 


Anyone knowing Ram Spudd as we 
do will realize that these questions, 
especially the last, are practically unan- 
swerable. 

Stephen Leacock. 


’ 


“ MARY, YOU'VE BEEN EATING ONIONS.’ 
“ SURE, MUM! 





YOU’RE A MOIND-READER! ” 
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An Item of Debt 

EW YORK STATE has what it calls a floating debt, 
but it hasn’t had it long. We see no account of ‘t 
in the school histories until 1902, in which year it was 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars. By 1912 
it had increased to one million and sixty-six thousand 
dollars. As New York State’s debt is increasing rapidly 
in all directions, we presume new categories like this are 
necessary in order to keep the facts concealed as much 
as possible. Jf we must have debt, however, let us console 

ourselves with the realization that it floats, anyway. 


T’S a wise husband that can remember his wife’s birth- 
day and forget her age. 


CAUGHT IN A SHOWER 


Our Children and Others’ 


OTS of people must favor child 
labor or there wouldn’t be so 
much of it, but it isn’t often that they 
come right out and speak frankly 
about it. One of these exceptions is 
Mr. Nathan T. Folwell, president of 
the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, who in a recent letter to the 
Public Ledger quotes the following 
with approval and credits it to ex- 
Attorney-General Hensel, of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

A vast quantity of sentimental 
energy experided in suppressing 
child labor ought to be more profit- 
ably employed in teaching children 
how to work. There is more promise 
of true manhood in a youth accus- 
tomed to honest toil than in one that 
rusts in idleness and rots in vice. 


We haven’t had time to make a thor- 
ough investigation of all the facts in 
the case, but we are willing to lay a 
wager that this advice is intended for 
other children besides Mr. Folwell’s 
and Mr. Hensel’s. A complete search 
of the mines, mills and factories of “GRANDMA MUST NOT GIVE YOU SO MUCH CANDY, HARRY, AND I'VE TOLD 
Pennsylvania would fail to reveal a a” 
toiling son of tender age, or a daugh- “WILL GOD GIVE ME ANYTHING I PRAY FOR?” 
ter of any age, of any member of the “YES, DEAR, IF IT IS GOOD FOR YOU TO HAVF IT.” 
Manufacturers’ Club. “HUH! I SUPPOSE YOU’VE BEEN TALKING TO HIM, TOO.” 





*LIF EB. 
The Latest Books 


ANY men many safety valves. 
We can not all let off steam by exercising our right 
of free speech under the Franklin Statue. 

I once knew a woman down in Ocean County whose hus- 
band’s family had owned a piano. It was one of those oblong. 
horizontal, packing-box affairs commonly called “square”, 
and was elegantly cased in solid rosewood and stood on 
bulbous legs. In the 1850’s its possession had spelled “ dog”. 
And all through the lean years of the 1870’s and 8o’s it had 
born silent witness in the best parlor to this farmer family’s 
erstwhile solvency. 

But times had changed. An “upright” in “ebony” now 
stood against the parlor wall under the crayon portrait of its 
purchaser, and the displaced instrument, while still ranked as 
a family heirloom, had been relegated to the attic. 

As a matter of fact, it had been hoisted into the loft of 
one of the big barns. And every once in so often, when 
the double standard of conversational privilege maintained in 
that household made some explosive form of self-expression 
imperative to her, the lady who had married into that piano’s 
family used to take the hatchet from the woodhouse, climb 
the ladder to the loft, and put as many soul-satisfying dents 
into its polished lid as seemed momentarily needed to restore 
her sense of individuality. 

Now, the common humanity of literary critics and farmers’ 
wives is not usually admitted. Yet both professions being 
parasitic, the impulses of their practitioners frequently flow 
in parallel channels. And it has become a common sight 


of late years to see some tormented critic, sick to the soul 
of praising popinjays, suddenly grab a hatchet and put enough 








vindictive dents into the personal character of George Moore 
to relieve his feelings and salve his self-respect. And as 
“Vale”, the third and final volume of Moore’s “ Hail and 
Farewell” (Appleton, $1.75), is off the press, those of Lirr’s 
readers who like to mix a little English literature with their 
casual reading will do well not to listen too literally to the 
chorus of sneering comment that is sure to greet its ap- 
pearance. 

Let us look for a moment at the facts; noting, to begin 
with, that Moore’s right to rank as an artist in his line is 
never questioned (else there would be small satisfaction in 
plying the hatchet on him) nor his mastership of exquisite 
English—an English so pellucid, so close to the sources of 
the language, that to read him is to experience a constant joy 
and a constant astonishment that so simple a form can be 
made to compass so complex a requirement. 

There are, then, two chief counts in the indictment against 
him. One is that, on his own showing, he is a consistently 
unheroic and, on occasion, a rather despicable character. 
The other is that he is brazenly guilty of the bad manners 
of printing what he thinks of his friends. 

As to the fivst accusation, it would be sufficient answer to 
point out that the man who is a hero to his autobiographer 
has a fool for a model—were it not that this is the ruling 
condition in this form of writing. It is, therefore, perhaps 
needful to say that Moore, having elected to play Boswell 
to his own Johnson, and there being a good deal of George 
Moore in all of us, we are prone to resent his disquieting 
revealments of us to ourselves. 

Our resenting of his frankness about his associates is, on 
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from life by one of its members. It is 
a pity that so many of us who, a genera- 
tion hence, would suck such keen and 
classic enjoyment from it, are likely to 
lose the pleasure of the performance by 
the mere accident of having lived when 
it appeared. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


Confidential Book Guide 


A Year of Pierrot, by the Mother of 
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“YES, SIR, I REPRESENT THE LARGEST BUTTON HOUSE IN THE 
COUNTRY. WHY, ONLY LAST MONTH ONE 0’ MY ORDERS ALONE WAS FOR 
ONE THOUSAND GROSS, AN’ THAT’S NO JOSH” 

“1 CAN QUITE BELIEVE IT. THE NUMBER OF BUTTONS MY DAUGHTER’S 
BABY SWALLOWS MUST BE SOMETHING ENORMOUS ” 


the other hand, a more arti‘icial impulse. 
It is true that for purposes of peaceful 
parochial intercourse (and hence by all 
the rules of the books on etiquette) it is 
manners out of joint to say in print ex- 
actly what one thinks of one’s friends. 
To do so would set any village by the 
ears, and would even make trouble in 
a metropolis. But “ Hail and Farewell” 
is not a village newspaper. It is an 
artist’s contribution to history—a book 
in which, instead of writing to the mo- 


ment, the author has taken the liberty of 
addressing the day after to-morrow. 


T is still too soon for us to know 
whether the literary movement known 

as the Irish Renaissance is to appear, in 
retrospect, as an opéra bouffe or as a 
beginning of vital things. But two more 
or less enduring pieces of literature seem 
likely to be credited to it: Synge’s 
plays, and this unrivaled group portrait 
of the personnel of a movement, done 


Pierrot. The diary of a French peasant 
girl that thousands will enjoy crying 
over. 


Anthony the Absolute, by Samuel Mer- 
win.- A piece of rapid reading that is 
exotic enough to be diverting and near 
enough the heart’s desire to be lush. 


Chance, by Joseph Conrad. A game 
of literary jackstraws in which the ele- 
ments of a marine mystery are deftly 
drawn out of a mass of hearsay evidence. 


The Confessions of an 
Man. Anonymous. A clever little book 
whence the eyes of the eternal masculine 
peer out at us from behind a mask. 


Crowds Junior, by Gerald Stanley Lee. 
The gist of this author’s best-known 
work arranged for those who run to 
read. 


Cubists and Post-Impressionism, by 
Arthur Jerome Eddy. An _ interesting 
discussion of revolutionary art by an in- 
telligent layman. 


The Devil’s Garden, by W. B. Max- 
well. An excellent story and a well- 
handled study of the tragic possibilities 
of successful crime. 


The Flying Inn, by G. K. Chesterton. 
Irony with a high hand. A story with a 
cubist plot and pose of meaningful 
madness. 


The Fuli of the Moon, by Caroline 
Lockhart. A machine-made melodrama 
of cowboy-land with smears of good 
local color. 


Hail and Farewell, Vale, by George 
Moore. See preceding page. 


Old Mole, by Gilbert Cannan. Five- 
finger exercises on the social scale by a 
schoolmaster out of a job. A tale for 
philosophic readers. 


Social Forces in England and Amer- 
ica, by H. G. Wells. The modern out- 
look as Wells sees it summed up in a 
series of supple-minded essays. 


Terry’s Japanese Empire. A guide- 
book that is like a trip abroad and beats 
ten trippers’ tales that read like guide- 
books. 


Vain Oblations, by Katharine Fuller- 
ton Gerould. The most blood-curdling 
tale of the decade, and eight others. 


What Men Live By, by Richard C. 
Cabot, M.D. Straight talk from a wise 
conservative about the essentials of life. 


When Ghost Meets Ghost, by William 
De Morgan. A story that refuses to 
focus, but offers eight hundred pages of 
zestful diffusion. 
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No Place for Ladies 


A famous foreign newspaper corre- 
spondent, a German, was stopping at a 
scaside hotel where the dining-room 
helpers, following the New England cus- 
tom, were nearly all college girls, work- 
ing during vacation in order to keep 
themselves at school the rest of the year. 

The spectacled young person who pre- 
sided over the table where the German 
newspaper man ate was undoubtedly of 
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Of a Particular Kind 

“T wish you wouldn't try to sell an 
airship to my husband,” said a lady 
caller to an aeronaut. 

“Why not, madam, pray?” asked the 
dealer. 

“ Because he is not to be trusted with 
one,” replied the wife. 

“But, madam, our flying machines are 
ali what we call fool-proof,” insisted the 
2eronaut. 

“Yes, ordinarily perhaps,” said the 
wife, “ but you haven’t met my husband.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Not Granted 


One night, when her grandmother was 


excellent breeding, but she never seemed 


putting her to bed, three-year-old Olive 
able to remember whether the eggs were 


said, “ Grandma, every night when I go 
to bed I ask God to make brother Fred a 
good boy.” 


to be fried on one side or scrambled on 
both. 

Finally, one evening, after he had been - “ That is right,” said her grandmother. 
served with a meal entirely different NTT TNS SN ‘A ¥ , “But He ain't done it yet,” replied 
from the one he had ordered, the for- \ l = W TK . Olive, soberly.—Harper’s Magazine. 
eigner lost his temper and spoke rather . LE Seinsteeictaiad 

“T sEE you have announced me as the 
world-renowned orator,” said the gifted 
speaker. 
lady, you know, old man.” sh 

“But I do not vant a lady,” said the 
German plaintively. “I vant a vaiter!’ 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


sharply to the young woman. 

“Easy there!” admonished his table 
mate, an American writer. “She’s a 
replied the chairman. “ We 
Cupid: WELL, CAN’T YoU DO ANY- had to do something to make ‘you 
THING ABOUT THIS WAR? IT’S JUST seem important. 
RUINING MY BUSINESS ever heard of you.”—Washington Star. 


Nobody around here 


LIFE is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from booksellers in all the principal 
cities of the world. The foreign trade supplied trom LIFE’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London, E. 

The text and illustrations in LIFE are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain apply to LIFE, 
114 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 


LIPE is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and British 
Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; 
to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. LIFE does not 
hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unsolicited contributions. 





Another Englebert report— fn 

“EC VERY casing I have had C 
from you has given en- ad 

tire satisfaction. I have used 

your chevron tyre, 36 x 4%, 

on a six-cylinder Locomobile 

weighing 4,450 lbs., one shoe 

going over 5,700 miles, and I 

have another on the car at the 

present time that has gone 

over 6,000 miles. I have never 

had to ask for an adjustment.” 


EKNGLEBERT TYRE CO., 
1928 Broadway, New York 
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Professor: 
SPECIES CAN’T CLIMB! 


THANK HEAVEN! THAT 


The Test 


“It takes a lot of courage and pa- 
tience to be an explorer, doesn’t it?” 
“Yes,” replied the adventurous man. 
“ Discovering things isn't so bad. But 
Steat Scott! What you have to go 
through when you get back to civiliza- 
tion! "—Washington Star. 
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Hills 


Every-day tests of your lubrication 
Try them on nearby roads 


How soon does incorrect lubrication show up? 

Often in one short run. 

Consider three types of roads: 

Hills. You come to a sharp grade. 
you must drop to a lower speed. 
you can climb the hill easily. 

Why ? 

_ Because the first lubricant is wrong in body. Compres- 
sion and explosion escape past the piston rings. Power 
is wasted. If the oil is low in quality, you must also over- 
come excessive friction. 

Only oil correct in body and quality will give you full 
power for the hills. 

Heavy Roads. The conditions are very similar to those 
in hill climbing. 

Sand, mud or “rough going” bring heavy strains to the 
motor. 

Where an oil correct in body and quality carries the car 
along easily, an incorrect oil brings power-waste and ex- 
cessive friction-drag. Overheating is apt to follow. 

Boulevards. Along level roads loss of power is not so 
often noticed. 

But, even on the smoothest roads, only the correct grade 
of oil will give you full power and full mileage from your 
gasoline. 

To compare the efficiency of any oil with that of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil, make this test: 


Test. Select a steep hill. See how far you can go up on 
high gear with the former oil. Then clean out your motor 
with kerosene. Fill your oiling system with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. Be sure that operating con- 
ditions in both cases are identical. Use the same test. 
See how much farther you go up the hill. 

Use the oil specified for your car in our Lubricating Chart, 
printed in part on the right. A copy of our complete Chart 
will be sent any motorist on request. 

On request we will also mail a pamphlet on the Con- 
struction, Operation and Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common engine troubles and gives 
their causes and remedies. 

It is safest to buy Gargoyle Mobiloils in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one-gallon cans. See that 
the red Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, is on the container. 


ae 
Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


With one lubricant 
With another lubricant 





The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to remove free 
carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ Arctic ” 


They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile supply 
houses, hardware stores, and others who supply lubricants. [or 
information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. The 
city address will be sufficient. 





DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Detroit. 


Heavy Roads 


Boulevards 








Correct Lubrication 
Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of G argoy le Mobiloil that 
should be used. For e on ple: ‘‘A’'’ means ‘‘Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil A’’. ‘‘Arc’* means ‘‘Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil Arctic For ‘all ‘electric vehicles use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “‘A.*" The recommendations cover all 
models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y., U. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
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What Do You Think? 


We Are Constantly in Receipt of Important Letters Which 
Are Too Long for Our Limited Space. Brevity Is Desirable. 


Her Opinion of Life 


EpitTor or LiFe, 
My Dear Sir: 

I enclose a document that may be of 
interest to you. It was written im- 
promptu by a girl in my Freshman com- 
position class (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) without any suggestion other than 
the “excellent quotation” referred to 
in the theme, a short article entitled 
“Down with the Classics!” I send it 
anonymously, because I am doing so 
without her knowledge. 

In case you do not see fit to use it, 
will you kindly return it in the enclosed 
self-addressed envelope? 

Yours very truly, 
* * * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 24, 1914. 


“ Life” 

Lire is truly a remarkable paper; it 
is so deliciously hypocritical. It poses 
as the most rabid of modern journals, 
socialistic, materialistic, modern in the 
extreme sense of the word. And it 
keeps up this appearance very well in- 
deed; in fact, it must do so to maintain 
its popularity. People nowadays will not 
read conservative magazines as such; 
old-fashioned notions were good enough 
for one’s forefathers, but most people 
won’t read them—none except a few 
Bostonians and fewer Philadelphians. 
And Lire has to pretend to be all sorts 
of extreme things to keep up its circula- 
tion, whereas, deep down in its heart, 
it is very conservative. It is anti-suffra- 
gist, anti-vivisectionist, anti-Theodore 
Rooseveltian, anti-everything that is new 
and up-to-date, from tr sts all the way 
down to the new fashi. 1s in women’s 
ciothes. It is a stauncr udpatter for 
the old régime, and combu. any inno- 
vation on the creeds and cus »ms estab- 
lished by precedent with th: ~wit and 
cieverness which make it the  «smost 
among our “comic” newspap:ts. Why 
they call it comic is a mystery ** uw ° 
it is very serious, usually, an. ‘en 
even pathetic. It advertises itself as the 
only magazine in America which does 
not instruct; it amuses oniy, it says, and 
scorns to enlighten ignorant humanity— 
a statement which some of us are in- 
clined to hail with relief. This is, of 
course, nothing but so much advertise- 
ment, but it is very clever, scientific ad- 
vertising, for it enables it to inculcate its 
ewn opinions and doctrines into the very 
views of the nation before the reading 
public is aware; one fancies one is 
merely being amused, entertained; that 
one is passing an idle hour in a pleasant 
way, whereas in reality one’s viewpoint 
is being changed, perhaps, and one’s 


outlook broadened or narrowed, as the 
case may be. Lire is decidedly an edu- 
cating factor, not in the usual school- 
Look sense of the word, but in a broader, 
deeper way; its instruction is all the 
better for having broken loose from 
pedantic shackles, all the deeper for 
dealing with things which, in being re- 
mote from the classroom, lecture-hall 
and laboratory, are more _ intimately 
connected with a man’s life. 

I had intended at first to write a theme 
on the excellent quotation read to us 
this morning, but find I have digressed 
sadly from my subject; the truth is, 
Lire has said all there is to be said on 
the matter; any thought I might have 
had has been so ably and cleverly ex- 
pressed, or, if not definitely stated, at 
least suggested to the reader’s mind— 
which, after all, is the secret of suc- 
cessful journalism—that it would be 
superfluous on my part to amplify or 
expand it. Lire’s attitude on many sub- 
jects is commendable; it is usually sane, 
and, oh, so refreshingly conservative 
after one’s brain has been saturated 
with the radical nonsense in most maga- 
zines! Sometimes it carries this too 
far; for instance, a certain amount of 
vivisection is permissible, even neces- 
sary, and the great scientists have come 
to realize this, but not so Lire. It is 
equally stubborn on the question of 
suffrage, and refuses to admit any right 
on the Feminist side; but that is saying 
too much, for only last night I read in 
it a letter from a correspondent in the 
Middle West advocating suffrage, which 
supplied me with some admirable new 


arguments on the present condition in 
England, just when my stock was begin- 
ning to run low. So I have to thank 
Lire, even when I am blaming it, and 
thank it not for this only, but for being 
in general such an optimistically cynical, 
such a gloomily cheerful, such a tantaliz- 
ingly satisfying little journal that life 
would not be life without it. 


We Do! 


Epitor oF LIFE: 
Dear Sir: 

Now that the hot days of summer are 
drawing near, won’t you kindly lend 
your assistance in an effort to discourage 
as far as possible the almost universal 
use of the nose-bag as a mean of feed- 
ing the work horses of this city? 

Most of these smothering abomina- 
tions fit closely around the horse’s head, 
admitting a very inadequate supply of 
air, and even the largest of them are 
but a poor, unworthy makeshift. 

To ram a horse’s head into a hot, 
stuffy bag of dusty oats is about as mean 
and uncomfortable way to serve the poor 
beast as could very well be devised, and 
I cannot understand how any owner 
who really cares for a horse can permit 
such a thing. 

The life of the average city horse is 
one of almost constant, unvarying hard 
work, and, as these poor beasts have 
but one real comfort to look forward to 
in all the years of their existence, it 
does seem to me that the food and 
water, which constitute that one solitary 
comfort in their monotonously hard but 
useful lives, might be so administered 
as to yield them a maximum of satis- 
faction. Don’t you think so? 

W. W. Hattocx. 


New York, 
May 23, 1914. 
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“TF YOU PLEASE, SIR, WHY DO YOU 
WEAR THAT THING ON YOUR FACE?” 

“WHY DO I WEAR THIS THING ON MY 
FACE? WHY—BECAUSE—ER—BECAUSE— 
I’M UMPIRE OF OUR BASEBALL TEAM. 
THAT’S WHY—SEE?” 


On Equal Terms 
> een Love and Curiosity met. 


“T have always wanted to 
know,” said Curiosity, “which of us 
three is the greatest.” 

“We are all immortal,” said Love. 

“And unsatisfied,” said Hunger. 

“ And indivisible,” said Curiosity. 

“Tf we might,” said Hunger, “ sub- 
mit the matter to some tribunal! But 
that, of course, is quite out of the 
question, as we are older than all 
tribunals, which have grown out of 
us. The progeny may not pass judg- 
ment upon the parents.” 

“TI have often,” said Love to 
Hunger, “made people forget you.” 

“Temporarily,” replied Hunger. 
“ And I have made them all pay for it 














| This trade-mark and brand stands for 
_all that is genuine and true and good 
in a whiskey of highest grade. And 
ithe name of that whiskey is 


| From 1796 to 1914 it has been continuously 
| distilled under the same name. The flavor 
of Large is delicate and delightful, the 
aroma rare and racy. 


Seroed in leading Clubs, Hotels, and Cafes 


| THE LARGE DISTILLING CO. 
_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 





NORWALK SIX TOURING IN KENTUCKY LOOKING FOR GOOD ROADS: 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 


are accepted as standard equipment by the manufacturers of the best 


known motor cars in America. 


in every price-class. 


They will be found in cars of quality 


The tests given the Westinghouse apparatus by the engineers of these cars could not 
be more exacting than the Westinghouse factory tests—but they do show the high stand- 
ards set by the engineers for every part and every accessory of their cars. 

There is a car in the following list to suit every requirement and every purse. The 
quality of each has been proven in hundreds of road and racing tests. It will pay pros- 
pective purchasers to get in touch with these manufacturers. 


* Austin Automobile Co, 
* A. C. Barley Co., “Halladay” 
* The Bartholomew Co., “Glide” 


t Brewster & Co., “Delaunay-Belleville” 


t J. 1. Case T. M. Co. 

+ Chadwick Engineering Works 
+ Chandler Motor Car Co. 

* Geo. W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
* Dorris Motor Car Co. 
TELALA. Ti 

* Herreshoff Motor Co. 


+ Hupp Motor Car Co. 
+ The omobile Co. of America 


* W. H. Mclntyre Co. 

* Marion Motor Car Co. 

t Moreland Motor Truck Co. 

t The Norwalk Motor Car Co. 

t Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 

t The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
+ Pullman Motor Car Co. 

t Standard Steel Co. 

§ Stevens-Duryea Co. 


* Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. { Starting and Lighting. t¢ Lighting and Ignition. § Lighting only. 


Full information sent on request. 
Sold to Automobile manufacturers only. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Forty-five Offices: Service Stations in Principal Cities. 


afterward—when they were married.” 

“ And then,” said Curiosity to Love, 
“T have made them forget you.” 

“In a few hours’ time,” said 
Hunger, “I can make any man forget 
both of you.” 

At this both Love and Curiosity re- 
flected, and conferred apart. 

“We think we have you,” they said 
to Hunger at last. “It was stated a 
little while back that we are all im- 
mortal, and we both let you come in 
on _ equal terms with us because w 


wanted to be magnanimous. But we 
think we can eliminate you now on 
that count.” 

“Tf you care to amplify your state- 


‘ment,” said Hunger, “I will listen.” 


“Well, then, you are not immortal. 
You are purely physical. Therefore, 
we are both ahead of you.” 

“Indeed,” said Hunger, who knew 
from the first that it was bound, in 
the very nature of the case, to be a 
draw, “did you ever see a dead man 
in love, or curious?” 








OUR FOOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 


y 


The Eternal Round 


The government astronomer on the 
California coast says he has discovered 
that gravity is a manifestation of elec- 
tricity. 

Very good. And what is electricity ? 

A manifestation of force. 

And what is force? 

A manifestation of gravity. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





tomfort Without Extravagance, Hotel Woodstock, New York 


An Ominous Adage 
When a lady patient living far from | 

town had to telephone for her physician mat on 

she apologized for asking him to come If you prefer Plain Ends ask 

such a distance. for the Flat Milo Red Box 
“Don't speak of it,” said the doctor 

cheerfully; “I happen to have another 

patient in that vicinity and so can kill 


Cotk Dips iin the Milo g 


Yellow Label Box 





two birds with one stone.” 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. After a round at 


A bottle of Barton & Guestier (“B. & G:"} St. 
ulien Claret and a bottle of sparkling water is the 


10st refreshing beverage for hot weather, for lunch- re . 
jon, dinner or during the dance.—Ad?. gale yourself with a bottle of 


“GENTLEMEN, I can’t lie about the g 
horse; he is blind in one eye,” said | 
the auctioneer. 

The horse was soon knocked down to 


a citizen, who had. been greatly struck | 
by the auctioneer’s honesty, and after 
paying for the horse he said: 
“You were honest enough to tell me 
that this animal was blind in one eye. 


Is there any other defect?” 


in the other eye,” was the prompt reply. contentment. Very wholesome. 
—Tit-Bits. AT ALL CLUBS. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 


It infuses the genial glow of health and 
“Yes, sir; there is. He is also blind promotes a feeling of rejuvenation and 
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Officers’ Mess”—New South Wales 


Whether in bush or barrack — 
no matter how meagre or “can- 
ned” the fare—the hardy Aus- 
tralian officers of the “Mother 
State” invariably enjoy the ap- 
petizing condiment that is 
preferred and demanded by 


epicures "round the world. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Sold by Grocers in every clime 
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Golf or Tennis 





Nothing on the President 


Apropos of the human side of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the President was out for 
a ride in his automobile one afternoon. 
The machine passed a small boy standing 
beside the road. 

“Did you notice what that boy did 
when we passed?” the President asked. 

“No, Mr. President; I did not.” 

“He made a face at me.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the 
shocked companion. “I didn’t observe 
him.” 

“He did,” said the President; “ but 
did you notice what I did?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” answered the President hap- 
pily, “I made a face right back at him!” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


Housekeepers who order wines by telephone will 
insure proper wines for their guests if “B. & G.” 
clarets or sauternes are stipulated. Shipped by 
Sarton & Guestier, Bordeaux, France.—Adv. 


Willie: WILL IT HURT HIM IF I TOUCH 
HIS WINGS, PAPA? 
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* Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


i Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 











Short Guide to War Terms 
LTIMATUM—Having the last 


word with the enemy until to- 
morrow. 

Fiac or Truce—A device for lend- 
ing a cigar to a near enemy without 
getting shot. 

Protoco.—A written agreement be- 
tween two first-class liars 

WuitTeE FeEatHer—Impossible to 
translate so that any American soldier 
would understand it. 

BuLttET—A poem in three words: 
Lead—sped—dead. 

RETREAT—What happens to the army 
whose country has the least money. 

TreATY—See protocol. 

Armistice—An arrangement to give 
each side time to prepare for another 
killing. 

ConcErT—A harmonious proceeding 
between two or more nations, in which 
they agree upon what countries they 
shall subjugate. 

BATTLEFIELD-—Where certain men, 
who have never before seen each other, 
meet for the mutual purpose of de- 
priving as many homes as possible of 
fathers and sons. 

Brer—A nation’s gift to its bravest 
and most patriotic sons. 

Pension—The price of your life 
paid in installments to posterity. 

Corps—A word incomplete until es 
has been added to it. 

ProyEcTILE—A_super-bullet 





A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. ‘This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lilustrated) 


by William H,. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear 
wholesome way in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 





. Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledze a Mother Should Have. 
_ Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Allin one volume. Mlustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


/ Puritan Pub. Co. 798 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. | 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS| 


ry ere We are the oldest breeders and exhibi- 
tors ot these dogs in the West and main- 
tain one of the largest and most select 
kennels of the breed in the world. 


These aristocratic dogs are as kind 
as they are large and as intelligent as 
they are beautiful. Delightful com- 
Ppanions and the most efficient Wolf 
Coursing breed known. Illustrated 
Catalogue ‘‘F’* for the asking. 

MIRASOL KENNELS 
(Reg. A . C.) 
Pasadena California 


WANTED AN IDEA! Whe can think of 

some simple thing 
Soe to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
«uy bting you wealth. Write for “* Needed Inventions” and 


How to Get Your Paten “ Ry 
‘ t and Your Money. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept, 128, Washington, D. C, 
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More than wet---thirst-quenching 
Better than sweet---delicious 
Crisper than crisp---keen 
Moré than pure---wholesome 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution 


The Coca-Cola Company Atlanta, Ga. 


OUNG men of strong character and decided opinions should not take up the study 

7 of law. At law school and in law practice, one endeavors first to get into a 

wholly artificial and rarefied atmosphere and then to train the mind to take 

on and put off opinions at will, in accordance with the rules prescribed in said 
atmosphere. 

A perfect lawyer should sit in his office with his mind as near a blank as possible. 
Enter a client. This gives the lawyer an idea at once, viz., here is a chance to get 
a fee. From that moment on, his mind commences to fill up and take on a new 
complexion in accordance with the demands of the client, the amount of money involved 
and so on. If a lawyer is given to having opinions of his own, clearly there is great 
danger that his opinions will clash with those of his client. 
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Jupce: What is your occupation, my 
man? 

PRISONER: I am a bus-driver, my lord. 

Jupce: You mean you are the driver 
of horses attached thereto? 

PRISONER: Yes, sir. 

Juvce: You are charged with hitting 
this man on the face. Did you do it? 

PRISONER: Certainly not! 

Jupce: What did you do, then? 

Prisoner: I hit him on the nasal 
organ attached thereto !—Tit-Bits. 











UT a Kelly-Springfield 
Gray Tube into a tub of 
water and see it float. That 
proves that the rubber in it is 
real. Put a Kelly-Springfield 
Gray Tube on your car and 
see it last. ‘That proves that 
the real rubber has been 
made into a tube by hand. 


Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company 


Corner Broadway 
and 57th Street 
New York 


Branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Seattle, Atlanta, 
Akron, O. 





The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas 

Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

The Olmsted Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

South’n Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La. 

L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seifert & Baine, Newark, N. J. 

Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 

K. & S. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 

Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Barnard & Michael, Buffalo, N. Y. 








100% PURE 
TURKISH 
TOBACCO 


MURAD 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 





Questions That Drive Librarians 
from Their Desks 


AS the Pope written anything 
since his ‘Essay on Man’?” 

“Does the ‘Garden of Allah’ treat 
of vegetables or flowers?” 

“Have you any late books by Du- 
mas?” 

“In what part of the Bible will I 
find, ‘He who steals my purse steals 
trash’?” 

“ Does the ‘ Life of Arthur Sullivan’ 
give an account of each of his battles 
in the prize-ring?” 

“T want a nice book for a very little 
girl. Could you recommend ‘The 
Dolls’ House’?” 


EADER, hast thou ever grown 

moderately fat? Dost thou lead 
the upholstered life, and looking back 
over the meagre past, dost thou recall 
the gradual change from thinness to 
that altitude of oleaginosity from 
which one may serenely survey the 
passing multitude, rejoicing in one’s 
larger vision? 

All the world loves a fat man. It is 
useless to ridicule him, purposeless to 
inveigh against him. He is fendered 
against the shafts of satire, and im- 
mune to laughter. To one moderately 
fat, who was recently thin, the change 
is very much like going from the rocky 
regions of some volcanic desert into 
the smiling green slopes of a pas- 
toral and undulating country. 

There is a certain point of view 
which the moderately fat man may 
enjoy, and this is all the more accen- 








tuated because his vista is a new one, 
and because he has the contrast of his 
present fatness with his past leanness. 
To be lean to-day and to be modcrately 
fat to-morrow is the summum bonum 
of human endeavor. 

The fact that he may go on getting 
fatter and fatter only adds a piquancy, 
a zest, to his present state of happi- 
ness. For there is no true happiness 
which does not invariably carry with 
it a sense of impending danger. 

7. 
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NEW YORK 


a s Latest and Most ae 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


Only hotel occupying an entire city 
block. Vanderbilt and Madison 
Aves., 43d and 44th Sts., adjoin- 

ing Grand Central Terminal 
1000 rooms, 950 with bath— 
Rates from $2.50 per day. 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for 
permanent occupancy. Large 
and small ball, banquet and 
dining salons and suites 
specially arranged for 
public or private oy 
functions. Le 
Gustav Baumann, Pres. 
John McE. Bowman 
Vice-Pres. , 















Virginia Farms and Timber Lands 
d. $5.00 an acre and up. Rich lands, how 
crops, healthy climate, happy farmers. lonial homes. Catalogue free. 





| B. T. Watkins & Co., Inc., 28 North Ninth St, Richmond, ¥* 
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THE REJECTED SUITOR 
LOOKING FOR THE MAN WHO STARTED 
EUGENICS 


The Right Kind of Suffrage 
B leacser-s is one way in which woman 
suffrage might be a_ practical 
thing and work for much good, and 
that is for all the women who are now 





advocating the vote to be barred out 
from the vote, which should be given 


Send for This Interesting 
@\ and Instructive 
Book on 


TRAVEL § 


It Is Entirely FREE 


We expect a greater demand | 
for this 40-page, illustrated 
booklet on travel than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a jour- 
ney and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care 
for your baggage and gives exact information as to checking 
facilities, weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of 
money values—distances from New York—tells when, who and 
‘ow much to “tip.” In fact this booklet will be found invalua- 
ble to all who travel or are contemplating taking atrip in this 
country or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s | 
easick Remedy as a practical handbook for travelers . | 
This edition is limited, so we suggest that you send your name | 
me address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal’ will bring it.) 
lease address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
466 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 





REDUCED RATES S835 Sse 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 


JAMAICA, CUBA, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 


AILINGS, twice every week, from 
New York, Boston and New 
Orleans. Delightful Cruises of 

Eighteen and Twenty-two Days cost 
you no more than your annual vaca- 
tion to seashore or mountains. 

It is cool in the tropics in summer- 
time. Much cooler than in Summer 
Resorts further North. Official tem- 
perature records prove this. The 
thermometer at Jamaica, Havana or 


PANAMA CANAL 
COLOMBIAN PORTS 


at the Panama Canal seldom touches 
88 degrees during July, August and 
September. 

Great White Fleet Ships have won 
an enviable reputation as “ The Cool- 
est Ships Afloat.” Built especially for 
tropic travel. Extra large staterooms, 
many of them with baths. A cuisine 
noteworthy for its excellence. Use 
the ship as your hotel while in port. 

Write for Summer Booklet. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. 





to all those who at present don’t want 
This would insure a large majority 
of women with the voting power, and 
would place that power where it be- 
longs—in the hands of the most in- 
telligent women. 

Of course, our suffragette sisters, 
who are at present so passionately work- 
ing for the vote, and who would thus 
be barred out, might at first balk at this, 
but they should understand above all 
things that the spirit of sacrifice is the 


upon which they most_ insist. 


Long Wharf, Boston 


630 Common Street, New Orleans 
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Cooler Heads 


LONG of the collapse of Upton 


Sinclair’s 


the Springfheld Republican speaks of 


“the cooler heads who manage 
Socialist party in New York”. 


It’s like speaking of the cooler heads 


that teach the tango or invent 


fashions. But everything is compara- 
tive. There are cooler Socialist heads 
than Upton’s, that’s so. And even Up- 


ton is at large. 





‘idiotic silence league ” 

















































His Only 


handy little lamp-chest. 


your head light 
with EDISON MAZDAS 


Why so many cars equip 


with EDISON MAZDAS 


is easily understood when you add to the unrivalled experience of 
manufacturing over 500 million EDISON lamps, our years of close co- 
operation with lighting system makers and that world-wide research 
known as—‘‘MAZDA Service.’’ 

EDISON MAZDA Automobile Lamps are so nearly ideal in 
efficiency and sturdiness that more than 40 leading cars equip with 
these reliable lamps and owners everywhere use them for renewals on 
cars, motorboats and motorcycles. 

You get these lamps wherever you see an EDISON Agency or Service 
Station sign displayed. You can get a complete set packed in this 
And by keeping this chest always filled with 
the new EDISON MAZDAS, you protect yourself against emergencies 
and insure maximum lighting system efficiency. 


Be sure the MAZDA lamps you buy bear the name—EDISON 


ey EDISON LAMP WORKS 


SN OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ~ 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N.J. 


Agencies Evervwhere 








What Congress Is Doing 


(Being an unfaithful copy of recent 
froceedings as reported by the Con- 
gressional Record.) 

M* OLDFOGUE: In the short 

time allotted to me, I wish to 
spare no emphasis in supporting this 
sagacious amendment. I consider that 
the labor unions and the farmers’ or- 
ganizations are nefarious, umbilical, 
anti-American, subversive, aberrative, 
subliminal, indesortatory, ratiocinative 
and altogether incompatible. 

Mr. Newcome: Will the gentleman 
kindly explain what he is_ talking 
about? I just woke up. 

Mr. Ovprocue: I am discussing the 
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more to charities 


BRIEF discussion of this ques- 

tion as it relates to men of 

means appeared with a recent bulle- 

tin of our new Economic Service. 

A copy will be sent gratis on request. 
Address Dept. 2 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Largest organization of its character in the United States 


Industrial Building 


| Why we do not give 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. — 
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anti-trust bill, with particular reference 
to the amendment which proposes to 
exempt those detestable labor unions 
and farmers’ granges. 

Mr. BroapcLtotH: I thought I under- 
stood the gentleman to say he favored 
their exemption. 

Mr. Otprocue: Of course I favor 
their exemption. What right have they 
to come here and ask to be put on the 
same basis as the wise and beneficial 
industrial corporations which have been 
so influential in building up this coun- 
try? Shouldn’t we carefully avoid 
strengthening any body of men whose 
policy it is to tear down rather than 
to build up? 

Mr. BroapcLtorn: I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, but isn’t he somewhat 
mixed? I, too, favor exempting the 
unions and the granges from the opera- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Law, but I take 
this attitude not because I dislike these 
organizations, but because I look upon 
them as a power for good which should 
be conserved. 

Mr. OtproGuE: With all due respect 
to my idiotic colleague, and not wishing 
to call him a scoundrel, a liar and a 
hypocrite, 1, nevertheless, consider it my 
duty to expose his unconscionable du- 
plicity and the duplicity of the others 
who are tryiv, to allow the Labor 


Trust and the Farmers’ Trust to creep 
under the benign protecting wing of 
this statute. Mr. Chairman, I protest 
that nothing could be clearer than that 
this is an outrageous scheme of these 
two classes to secure a clean bill of 
health. What would happen if we do 
not exempt them? I will tell you. Just 
as soon as the law is passed and the 
Labor Trust and the Farmers’ Trust 
are seen to be restraints of trade, their 
clever lawyers will come to Washing- 
ton and wheedle a pliant Attorney-Gen- 
eral into prosecuting them under this 
law. As soon as the Attorney-General 
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We are offering today 
what we distilled and 
purified years ago— 
time has completed what 





we started. Result—purity 
and smoothness, richness 
and mellowness. 
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THREE STYLES— 
SILK OR LISLE 





SHIRT GARTER CO. 
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has dissolved; and thus thoroughly 
legitimized them, we are helpless. We 
shall be at their mercy forevermore. 
I protest, gentlemen, that these organi- 
zations are not entitled to the same 
consideration as the Standard Oil 
Trust and the Telephone Trust. I 
warn you in time. Vote to exempt 
them from this law if you wish to keep 
them under proper control. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. WADDLE: 
yield? 

Mr. OrtprocuE: Certainly. 

Mr. Wanppte: I desire to ask the 
gentleman if he has been vaccinated 
under the Pure Logic Act. 

Mr. Otprocue: As regards that—— 

Mr. Newcome: -I rise to a point of 
disorder, I think, ina very few words, 
I can largely increase the misunder- 
standing which seems to—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: The point of dis- 
order is out of order. Inasmuch as 
this subject is too important to occupy 
the time of Congress, we shall now 
pass to the consideration of the 
archeological deposits of fossils in uni- 
versity faculties, 


Will the gentleman 


EB. O. J. 


Some Untruthful Epigrams 
S honest as a railroad president. 
Handsome is, that handsome was. 


If at first you don’t succeed, you 
can borrow money from your bank 
again with character as collateral. 


When riches come in at the door the 
divorce lawyers and society reporters 
fly out of the window. 


Absence of your near relatives 


inakes the heart grow fonder. 


We never miss the water till the 
stock runs dry. 



















SuinGar 


Adjusts itself to any posture—comfortable, durable. 


Ask your dealer—if he can’t, we will. 


— Snug Shirt— 

































Tires Last Longer on Stanweld Rims 


HE best tire built is soon made inefficient if fitted to an imperfect 


rim. 


Makers of few rims cannot afford to spend the time, money, 


and energy spent to make Stanweld Rims the most perfect rims. 


Stanweld Rims are made of a special steel. 
Every lot of steel is tested before being made 
into rims, and the rim is tested for strength when 
finished. 

Stanweld Rims are inspected three times for 
accuracy, form, smoothness, and ease of oper- 
ation. There is another point, however, that 
means more from the standpoint of tire-economy 
than anything else. That point is design. 

Take Stanweld Number Sixty Rim, for instance. It is the 
only rim from which a tire can be removed without stretching 
or pulling. That’s a great advantage. No tire will return to 
its exact original form after being pulled out of shape. 

Then again, Stanweld Number Sixty Rims can be changed 
from clincher to straight-side type | by merely changing the side 
rings. When used for straight-side tires the Number Sixty 
allows greater spread of the tire at the base than any of the old- 
style rims--greater air-space, greater riding-comfort, more 
tire-mileage. 


Nearly every car sold with demountable rim-equipment can 
be purchased with Stanweld Number Sixty Rims at no addi- 
tional cost—if you just ask for them. Or, if you already own a 
car, you can equip it with Number Sixty Rims for very little 
money. Then you ll have the best rim-equipment made, and 

you'll save your time, temper, strength, and a large part of your 
je ~expense, 

The main office is glad to furnish any one with complete in- 
formation about the Number Sixty Rim,for any other type of rim. 

Just write a letter or post-card today. 


The Standard Welding Co. 


Pioneers and World’s Largest Prodacers of Rims 


for Motor-driven Vehicles 
CLEVELAND 
Distributers in Principal Cities 


The leading makes of pneumatic tires are guaranteed 
only when applied to rims bearing one otf the accom- 
panying inspection marks. You'll find these marks 1 


a on Stanweld Rims. 
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by the them for you. The best nail in the 
Check mark world at a fair price-not cheapest 
a the beveled regardless ofquality. Always 
face of the head. get ‘‘ Capewell’’ Nails. 


‘THE CAPEWELL” "O88" 


Stands tremendous strains. Losing shoes 
is costly. ‘‘Capewell’’ nails will save 





A Bad Doctor 
R. L. A. MERRIAM read a paper last fall before the Missouri Valley Medical 


Society, and after he had finished it a resolution was adopted by the society 
returning Dr. Merriam’s paper to him and refusing to have it published in 


the official journal. 
No wonder! 


Among other things, Dr. 


Merriam stated in his paper: “ Not one 


physician in a hundred knows how to advise people correctly as to the detail of correct 
thinking and correct living. They look for an anatomical lesion when there may be none 
to be found, but they pretend to find it, and proceed to treat it, usually by operation.” 

We should like to add our protest to that,of the Missouri Valley Medical Society. 


Dr. Merriam was distinctly out of order. 


He ought: to know that anybody who tells 


a truth of that kind to a gathering of doctors will not only get himself disliked, but 


is liable to have his medical reputation permanently damaged. 
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HAVOLINE OIL 


“* It makes a difference”’ 


and Lightens Your Motor Troubles 


RE your cylinders clogged with heavy 
carbon deposit? Does your motor 


generate its maximum efficiency or 
is it hindered by heavy frictional losses? Is 
its general serviceability and power of en- 
durance being weakened by the use of non- 
adhesive, molecule-cracked lubricants ? 





HAVOLINE OIL prevents these life-destroying processes in every make of car because: 
It forms a lubricating “cushion” of oil of equal thickness between 
the moving metals, minimizing frictional loss and enhancing the efficiency of the motor. By our “ special 
process” of manufacture it is entirely freed from impurities and floating carbon, leaving the least deposit— 
yet its life and potency are retained. The base crude of Havoline is always uniform and of known quality. 
Buy the oil in the Blue Can. . a itil Tell us your make and we'll 
2 Five-gallon Cans to the Case. Write for “The Lubrican’’ coll pen your grade. 
Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimonials of Havoline users who own your make of car. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. “1”, NEW YORK 











Shakespeare on the Game 


HERE go you with bats and 
clubs ?—Coriolanus. 


There is three umpires. . . .—Merry 
Wives. 
And so I shall catch the fly. 
—Henry V. 
And strike you home.—Comedy of 
Errors. 


Now you strike like the blind man. 
—Much Ado. 


This is the greatest error of all. 
—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Great Caesar fell 
Even at the base. . 





.—Julius Caesar. 





Where shall I find one that can 
, a 2 » re 
BEFORE PURCHASING A CHAIR, STUDY THE steal well! Henry IV. 
EFFECT OF THE LINES AND PATTERN Steals home my heavy son.—Romeo 
and Juliet. 


And fan our people cold—Macbeth. 





FRANK MILLER’S 
MOHAIR TOP DRESSING 


Unequalled for refin- | 
ishing rusty Mohair | 
Tops. IS NOT A: 
VARNISH, but gives a 
new velvety finish 
@ without hardening the 
H surface. 

i 


Let the world slide.—Taming of the 
Shrew. 


Te a a ee 


He that comes safe home 
Will stand a tip-toe—Henry V. 
It is excellent 
To have a Giant’s strength; but it is 
tyrannous 
To use it like a Giant. 
—Measure for Measure. 


una ametantt o aeE 


If your dealer does not 
carry it in stock we will, 
upon receipt of one dol- | 
lar, deliver by Parcel © 
Post a quart can of this 
Te onessing is wot AVA Crossing, ; 
mens i 
‘44 Lhe Frank Miller Co., | 
349-351 West 26th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


anaemia cee 


Pluck the young Cubs.—Merchant of 
a Venice. 
MOHAIR, PANTASOTE. E These Cardinals trifle with us.— 
Frenry VIII. 

Cripple our Senators that their limbs 
may halt—Timon of Athens. 








| Hear me, you wrangling Pirates that 


Established 1838 - ° 
enone fall out.—Richard II. 





MENn’s 

WRIsT 

Watcu 
Pigskin strap. 
Nickel, $10; 
silver, $12; 
gold filled, $15. 


Necessary equipment for the outdoor 


man and woman. Accurate, handy, 
beautiful timekeepers, always in plain 
sight and cannot be lost. Strenuous 
activity will not affect them and 
dampness cannot harm them. 


By all means get one for your vaca- 
tion this summer and save your ex- 
pensive watch from possible damage 
or loss. See them at your Elgineer’s 
store—your local jeweler’s. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Women's 
BRACELET 
WatTcH 


$20 to $75. 
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No Argument 


LEADING scientist has been taking samples of air from different localities 
A (mountain tops, subways, oceans, streets, country districts, etc.), and by analysis 

has arrived at the conclusion that they are all about the same. He therefore 
draws the conclusion that it isn’t a change of air we necd, but something else. 

But could not the same conclusions be drawn by similar examinations in other 
directions? If, for example, this gentleman should take the trouble to make an examina- 
tion of a variety of women in different localities, would he not likewise discover that 
upon close inspection they are all about the same? Yet this would be no argument for 
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INSURE YOUR LUGGAGE! 


Whether a brief vacation or an extended 
tour our Baggage Policy enables you to travel 
with a care-free mind and thoroughly enjoy 
every minute of your trip. 


Costs but a few cents a day 
May save hundreds of dollars 


Indemnifies you against loss from 
fire, theft, transportation, etc., in 
custody of railroad, express com- 
pany,steamship, hotelorclubhouse. 

e are the oldest joint stock 
Insurance Company in America 
and guarantee prompt settlement. 




















the man who wants to change his wife for another. 





FREE Attractive Jon voyage booklet an d 
“Things to remember while traveling” 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
236 Walnut St., Philadelphia . 
Capital $4,000,000 Sarplus $8,500,000 OSMOP o| itan 


Think This Over 


HERE are four classes of people 
who advocate the vivisection of 
animals: 

1. Those who know nothing about 
it personally, but believe in it because 
the doctors tell them so. 

2. Those who believe in it because 
they read the accounts of cures in the 
papers, which they accept as being 
true. 

3. Those who are naturally indif- 
ferent to suffering and _ therefore 
advocate vivisection, even if they doubt 
its value, on the ground that we would 
better be on the safe side, anyway. 

4. A proportion of physicians. 
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“AT THE SEAT OF WAR” 


















Kipling’s 
Latest Work 


Kipling has just revisited the East. 
He tells for the first time in Cosmo- 
politan what he saw. And his de- 
scription has all the variety, color and 
passion of the country itself. 


Kipling’s career began in the East. 
In the East were laid the scenes of his 
earlier successes, books full of the 
sympathy of close association. The 
western world gained a new realiza- 
tion of life in the Far East from tnose 
intimate sketches and was quick to 
recognize the genius of the man who 
created them. 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 


An unbeatable combination! The 
most entertaining of living writers and 
“America’s Greatest Magazine.” The 
acquisition of Rudyard Kipling is a 
master-stroke well in keeping with the 
policy that has brought to Cosmopolitan 
the most famous names of contempo- 
rary literature. 








\ X 


palm-tufted atolls of Nicobar. Mul- 
vaney and his comrade “ ornaments 
to the British Army,” Privates Ortheris 
and Learoyd, will live forever. 


Kipling went to the East as do thou- 
sands of tourists—as a sightseer. But 
his eyes were familiar with the things 
of the Orient, his mind schooled in its 
philosophy, his ears attuned to the 
unintelligible noises of the Moslem 
streets. 








Written in characteristic Kipling 
style, “Egypt of the Magicians” 









is a picture of the East the like 
“Kim,” “Plain Tales from the of which will be hard to find. Ss 
Hills,” “Barrack-Room Ballads,” and Start itin July Cosmopolitan. ees 
the rest of those vivid stories have Only a quarter and the wns 
gotten to readers’ hearts in crowded coupon will bring you a os. 
cities, on lonely frontiers, and from _threemonths’ trial sub- FS ss 
the back stretches of Yukon to the scription. Act now! Dora 
| gross i 
| 4 4 we 
“ei Cosmopolitan Magazine E555, 
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A\RROW 
SHIRTS 


S2lk—Exquisite colors and patterns in durable washable silks 

$3.00 to $10.00 
Madras and other desirable shirtings in specially attractive 
designs, in authentic styles suitable for town and country wear 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


and up 






Cluett Peabody &Ca,Inc. 
Makers, Troy, NY 


























NOT GUILTY 





——Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not made for slumber!” 


Printed in fu// color on fine Bristol board, 
size 12 x 16. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Sent prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17 West 31st Street, New York City 























“THE VIEW ¥ROM THE GROUND WAS BETTER” 


The Country of Brain 


SCIENTIST named Mellus has recently estimated that 

the average brain contains six billion cells of gray 

matter, which gives a daily allowance of three hundred and 

thirty-three thousand cells for fifty years. By economizing 

a little, cutting off, say, four or five thousand cells 

a day, there will be enough to last for seventy or eighty 
years. 

When you begin your career these six billion cells are 
lying around loose in your skull, waiting to be strung 
together or connected up, in the process which was at one 
time popularly known as thinking. 

At this moment the door opens and a mysterious stranger 
named your Ego, who comes from unknown parts, enters 
and takes possession. His business is to arrange the cells 
in orderly piles or string them together in groups, and 
blaze trails among them, 

He puts a rubber stamp on each cell, ties it to the other, 
and, as he moves about, puts up signboards along the vari- 
ous paths he makes. Every cell he stamps thus becomes 
a repeater. 

He builds little villages here and there, and strings wires 
from one to the other, so they can all be in communication. 
He appoints reliable cells who have shown their merit, as 
operators. When they are all “ on their job”, then the whole 
area that Daniel Boone Ego has cleared and settled is very 
much alive. But frequently they drop off to sleep, and 
whole villages and large settlements are cut off from 
the Ego headquarters. Sometimes the wires are down. 
Mr. Ego, who, the moment he entered and took possession, 
had himself elected president and general manager, is 
entirely alone in his responsibility. 

No one opposes him and no one can help him. In some 
cases he is naturally ambitious and spends all of his time 
building cell-blocks (such as poems) and making all sorts 
of things with them, using them up like a madman, with 
the most reckless prodigality. Thus an Ego has been 
known to put in action the entire six billion cells in less 
than thirty years. At other times he makes a quiet little 
nest for himself of a couple of hundred thousand cells, 
puts on a mud roof and wooden sills, and goes to sleep 
for the rest of his existence, while the other five billion, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine million, eight hundred thou- 
sand cells are all standing around aimlessly, waiting, like 
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Special Traveler’s Package of 


25 Baldwin FINBACK 
DRINKING CUPS for 1 


If you will send us the name of your dealer, 
who should carry Baldwin Finback Drinking 
Cups, and roc in stamps, we will mail you, post- 
paid, a package of these celebrated Cups. 

Just the thing to take with you on your Auto 
1 Tramping trip—the very thing which the 
traveler, particularly in summer, needs to in- 
sure a clean, wholesome drink wherever He 
happens to be. 








Write today for this package of Finback cups 
United States Envelope Company 
Drinking Cup Dept. G. Worcester, Mass. 
or STONE & FORSYTH Co., Distributors 
Boston, Mass. 


Safety in Prediction 


EALT#& COMMISSIONER 

GOLDWATER, of New York, 
professes a sublime faith in vaccination. 
Among other things, he proposes a 
vaccination census of New York in 
order to find out the number of those 
who escaped smallpox because they 
were not vaccinated as against the 
number who escaped smallpox because 
they were vaccinated. He points us 
to Germany and England. In Ger- 
many vaccination is very freely prac- 
ticed and they have no smallpox. In 
England there is comparatively little 
vaccination and they have no small- 
pox, but, says Dr. Goldwater, “we can 
safely predict a dreadful reckoning in 
England.” 

Indeed we can. Nothing is so easy 
as prediction. It is much easier to 
predict than it is to look existing facts 
in the face and draw rational conclu- 
sions. Commissioner Goldwater would 
also find it safe to predict a recurrence 
of epidemics like that on the battle- 
ship Ohio, where everyone had been 
officially vaccinated. 


Mistress: Now, Sarah, I want you to 
be careful about breaking this vase. It 
cost a great deal of money, and I would 
hate to have it carelessly broken the first 
thing. 

Saran (three days later): There’s 
your vase, ma’am, and I couldn’t have 
broke it more carefully if I'd tried for a 
month.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Gilt-Edged Securities 


ig is to hope that nothing which has happened will plunge the term “ gilt-edged securi- 
ties” into irrevocable opprobrium. It is a good phrase, and the occasional suggestion 

of late that something else is needed by securities besides gilt on the edges is startlingly 
ominous. Some commentators have even sunk so low as to indulge in a deplorable pun, by 
calling them “ guilt-edged ” securities. Wouldn’t we be much happier all around to assume 
that the cases where properties have been looted by the insiders are isolated cases, rather 
than likening them all to chestnuts with. busy little worms in charge? It would be a 
terrible blow to the language if “ gilt-edged” should ever come to carry the same con- 
notation as “ gold-brick ”. 
























We extend the hand of warm fellowship 
to everyone who raises the pure beer flag. 


The brewing industry is one of the greatest 
in the world. 


The beer drinking nations are among the 
strongest. 


No one can afford to take chances with 
the purity of beer. 


That’s why the light bottle is condemned. 


It is insufficient protection from light — 
which starts decay even in pure beer. 















See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 


The Beer ... - 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 








London 
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Japanese Flower Arrangement, by 
Mary Averill. (John Lane Co. $1.50.) 

Lyrics and Dramas, by Stephen Phil- 
lips. (John Lane Co. $1.25.) 

The Lost Road, by Richard Harding 
Davis. (Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) 

His Father’s Wife, by J. E. Patterson. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.35.) 

Mascarose, by Gordon Arthur Smith. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 

Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35.) 

Our Eternity, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 








Sample upon 








Books Received 


The Romance of the American Theatre, 
by Mary Caroline Crawford. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.50.) 

Life As It Is, by W. T. Call. (Pub- 
lished by the author at 669 East 32d 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50 cents.) 

Barks and Purrs, by Colette Willy. 
(Desmond Fitzgerald.) 

The Fairy Minstrel of Gienmalure, ly 
Edmund Leamy. (Desmond Fitzgerald. 
50 cents.) 

Some Letters of William Vaughan 
Moody, by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50.) 

The Man With the Iron Hand, by John 
Carl Parish. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$1.25.) 

Memories of Li Hung Chang, by Wil- 
liam Francis Mannix. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $3.00.) 

Picturesque New Zealand, by Paul 
Gooding. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.50.) 

The Spare Room, by Mrs. Romilly 
Fedden. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 

Dandies and Men of Letters, by leon 
H. Vincent. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$3.00.) 
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“I'm spending a fow days at my 
nephew's farm in Middleton town- 
ship. I took a little walk through the 
country today, and came upon an old 
hostelry where I was well pleased to 
find some fine 


Old Overholt Rye 
*‘Same for 100 years’’ 

A straight Pennsylvania 
Rye with all the goodness 
of ripe old age. 

Mellowed in oak and 
bottled in bond. 

A. OVERHOLT & CO. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


request. Herbert Tareyton, 50 West 45 thst. New York. 












































443 Fourth Avenue 
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Resepeen & Travel Number 


NOW READY 


N addition to its midsummer fashion news, this Vozue 
has even more than Vogue’s usual cosmopolitan flavor. 
Whether you are a traveler-in-fact or a traveler-in- 

fancy, the European & Travel Number will bring you 
both the entertaining and the practical side of all the 
most amusing places here and abroad. 


Among many articles is one that charmingly describes 
two old French inns. There are some unusual pictures 
of costumes worn at those great fashion parades, the 
races in Paris. Motoring through the Chateau Country 
takes one to the always fascinating part of Europe that 
is still, to a large degree, terra incognita to the ordinary 
traveler. Also an article on a new group of Paris artists 
who have gone in for fashion designing. This is copi- 
ously illustrated with portraits of themselves by themselves. 


If you do not subscribe,remember that Vogue remains on 
the newsstands but a very short time. _In fact, a few hours 
often sweep them clean. Secure to-day your copy of the 
European & Travel Number. All newsdealers—25 cents. 


VOGUE 


CONDE. NAST, Publisher 





























New York City 














A GORDON Sloe Gin 
Cocktail 


Distinctly 


Novel = 





if = as: 
Directed 


ONE-THIRD GORDON SLOE GIN 

ONE-THIRD GORDON DRY GIN 

ONE-THIRD “R.F.”FRENCH VERMOUTH 
SERVE VERY COLD 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak 


Catalogue free at yous dealer’s, or by mail. 











"EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





